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Brownhoist Builds 


Apron Conveyors, Bucket 
Elevators, Chain Conveyors, 
Belt Conveyors, Locomotive 


Choosing a Conveyor System 


Of the utmost importance in choosing a cop. 
veyor system is the ability of the equipment to 
perform its work, efficiently and continuously, 
year after year, with low maintenance and op- 
erating cost. Shut downs for repairs must be few 
and far between and power consumption must be 
low. 


Cranes, Buckets and other 
handling equipment. 

















The Brownhoist pivoted bucket carrier fulfills 
every requirement for this type of equipment un- 
usually well. In the handling of coal, ashes, ce- 
ment clinker, stone and other materials, it soon 
demonstrates its efficiency in increased produc- 
tion and lowered operating costs. 


Literature on Request. 


The material is carried in buckets 
supported by rollers, thus reducing 
frictional wear and power consump- 
tion to a minimum. The same carrier 
can be used to transport material 
both horizontally and vertically. This 
eliminates the necessity of transfers 
and reduces the amount of equipment 
necessary. 
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This carrier can be depended upon 
to give years of service and Brown- 
hoist engineers will gladly assist you 
in the selection of.the most suitable 
layout for your plant. 
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The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Fraancisco, New Orleans 
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Keeping 75 teams on the move 


Seventy-five to a hundred teams, all 
hauling at the same time, could not 
tax the capacity of the single Barber- 
Greene Loader that was put to work 
by the Madison County Commis- 
sioners, in Indiana. 

Feeding from a 15,000-yard gravel 
pile, it loaded 134 yards in 40 to 45 
seconds. 

It took the place of 20 shovelers, at a 
savings of $60 a day—a striking econ- 
omy, but one not unusual with a Bar- 
ber-Greene. 

A Barber-Greene does the work of 45 
men, according to E. T. Gray, superin- 
tendent of the M. L. Flinn Co., of Sioux 
City, lowa. It can load a 3-yard truck 
in the same time it takes 15 men to 
load one yard. 


The Indiana State Highway Commis- 
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sion used a Barber-Greene for loading 
from a pit, the gravel being screened 
as it was loaded. The superintendent 
of the job said: “The only fault I have 
to find with it is that we can’t get 
enough trucks to take care of the 
gravel.” 


One of the strongest factors that have 
made for the success of the Barber- 
Greene is its capacity to work in any 
material. Its discs feed positively to 
the buckets, and yet are capable of 
slipping any overload that may be 
encountered. 


The 1924 edition of “Results on Road 
Jobs” will show you, with pictures and 
detailed descriptions, the material- 
handling layouts employed, and the 
results obtained, in 19 states and 2 
Canadian provinces. Send for it now. 


Barber-Greene Company, 490 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Representatives in A thirty-three cities 
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Went Too Far, It Seems 


|™= RECENT decision of Judge Knox in the cement manufactur- 

ers’ case, literally interpreted, places a ban on the general col- 
lection and circulation of production data and stock on hand. If 
this phase of the decision is allowed to stand, it means that other 
industries will violate the law if they gather such statistics. The 
court, doubtless, did not have such a broad restriction in mind, 
but its ruling has this effect, nevertheless. 


It is difficult, however, to see how such a far-fetched interpre- 
tation can be sustained. Intent, purpose and effect have always to 
be taken into account if “the letter of the law which killeth” is not 
to be followed. It is ridiculous to subject industries to prosecution 
for the mere gathering of production and stock data, when the in- 
formation so gained is not wrongfully used. This condition in- 
dicates it to be one which logicians are wont to call a reductio ad 
absurdum. It can’t be made to work. 


The court’s injunction has aroused serious doubts in the U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce whether its work of a somewhat similar 
nature is within the law. Accordingly the Secretary of Commerce 
has requested an opinion from the Department of Justice on the 
question. There can be no doubt whatever of the real need of 
clarification of the law with respect to collecting and distributing 
trade information. 


A good deal of helpful progress has been made in the matter 
of affording the business community with important facts of a cur- 
rent nature. That work, however, has been handicapped by the 
activities of the Department of Justice and is not likely to develop 
as it should as long as the present uncertainty surrounds the le- 
gality of much of it. A clear-cut ruling from the Department of 
Justice in response to the Secretary’s request ought to be of dis- 
tinct usefulness. 


Abuses in Construction 


YUILDING construction in 1923 broke all records for value de- 
spite various drawbacks, chief of which was the scarcity of 

skilled laborers in some of the larger cities. In New York City, 

for instance, nearly a billion dollars were spent during the year, 

although the supply of workers was below the current require- 

ments. 

Scarcity of labor, just as in the case of materials, means in- 
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creased costs of building, though coming in a different form. The 
moment the ranks of the skilled building artisans shrink in vol- 
ume below demand, tne bonus, overtime abuses and “snowballing” 


begin. 


This always results in dissatisfaction among those who 


invest money in building construction. 


If construction work could be spread out more evenly through 
the year, some of the unpleasant features would be eliminated. 
Training of apprentices to keep up the standing of the construc- 
tion army would be indorsed by labor leaders and employers alike 
if there was assurance of reasonably steady work. 

In New York City an apprenticeship training program has 
been successfully started, but it is realized on all sides that work 
during the latter part of the year may not be in sufficient volume 


to utilize this reserve. 


“Steady work” is undoubtedly the biggest problem in the 
whole building material industry, and one which must be solved 
in the interest of investors, as well as those who derive their 
livelihood from the building industry. 





ANNOUNCING 

Pit and Quarry 

HAND BOOK 
1924 


As an executive operator of a sand, 
gravel, stone, cement, gypsum, or 
lime plant you should have a copy of 
this useful 400-page volume. 

The contents of the 1924 edition is 
larger than that of the 1923 edition, 
having more reference matter as well 
as more catalogue descriptions of ma- 
chinery and supplies for pit, quarry 
and mill. This latter section should 
have increased value for the operator 
as, from time to time, he finds him- 
self in the market for one or another 
sort of equipment. 

If you receive PIT AND QUARRY 
regularly and do not receive a copy 
of the HAND Book by February 
15th, the Publishers should be noti- 
fied, signing your company name and 
address and also your individual name, 
title and address to which you desire 
the HAND Book sent. Upon receipt 
of such notification, a copy of PIT 
AND QUARRY HANDBOOK for 1924 will 
be mailed to you free of charge. 





The Coast Rock Company of San 
Francisco has recently purchased 160 
acres and will build a large rock 
plant to cost $1,000,000. 


Sets Road-Building Example 


A single county in Arkansas 
(Mississippi) has sold more than 
$6,000,000 of bonds for improved 
highways. One road will connect 
Blytheville, Manila, Dell and Leech- 
ville, and will cost approximately 
$2,000,000. Another contract in- 
cludes 37.75 miles and will complete 
the entire road from the north line 
to the south line of the county, thus 
giving Mississippi county 78 miles of 
concrete and 22 miles of gravel roads. 





Harrison Sentenced 


In the Phoenix Case 


After a bitter legal fight Dwight 
Harrison, former vice president of 
the R. L. Dollings Co. of Ohio, has 
been found guilty and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment and fined 
$5,000 in connection with statements 
made regarding the holdings of the 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co. of 
Ohio, which stock was being sold by 
the Dollings company. An appeal will 
be taken. 

He is also facing trial in the Fed- 
eral court at Columbus on an indict- 
ment charging misuse of the mails 
in connection with the sale of Doll- 
ings stock. This trial is scheduled to 
start at once. 
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Money-Making Facts About 
Depreciation 


By H. ARCHIBALD HARRIS 


Every year money is made or lost 
through various methods of treating 
depreciation. No other subject is 
quite so important in tax matters. 
Depreciate your property in a sound 
manner and not only will your books 
represent the true state of your af- 
fairs but you will make money. Neg- 
lect your depreciation, and you will 
have to guess at your financial con- 
dition and at the same time pay dear- 
ly for your ignorance. 

More additional assessments of in- 
come and profits taxes have resulted 
from the adjustment of depreciation 
by the Treasury Department than 
from any other cause. 

But there is an important point to 
be borne in mind. Even when an ad- 
ditional assessment is made because 
of depreciation, all is not necessarily 
lost. In fact, even after taxes are 
actually paid, refunds are oftentimes 
allowed, because of a showing by the 
taxpayer that a higher rate of de- 
preciation is proper. 

A general misunderstanding among 
taxpayers seems to be that once the 
government has disallowed certain 
rates of depreciation there is no pos- 
sibility for the taxpayer to prove that 
those rates are correct. On the con- 
trary, if the taxpayer has taken rates 
of depreciation which he considers 
fair and which the government has 
disallowed, he may go back and sub- 
mit additional information to the 
Treasury Department to show that 
the rates taken are reasonable. If it 
then appears to the government that 
such rates are fair they will be al- 
lowed. 

The taxpayer is entitled to go even 
further than this. If after filing a 
return and ‘paying the tax shown by 
it he finds that he has taken an in- 
sufficient amount of depreciation he 
may by presenting all the facts in the 
case obtain higher rates than those 
already claimed and obtain a refund. 

The question of how to handle de- 
preciation is a big one. At best it is 
a guess. 

The theory of depreciation is that 
by charging off the cost of a piece of 


property ratably over its life, the 
owner has returned to him by the end 
vf that life the actual cost of his 
property. In other words, he should 
each year charge off a certain per- 
centage of the cost so that when the 
asset is exhausted the total amount 
charged off will equal the cost. The 
Treasury Department has said that 
each year’s depreciation should be 
the amount obtained by dividing the 
cost by a fraction whose numerator is 
one and whose denominator is the 
number of years in the life of the as- 
set. For instance, if a piece of ma- 
chinery will last ten years, the yearly 
depreciation will be one-tenth of the 
cost of the machine; o1 if its life is 
fiften years, the depreciation will be 
one-fifteenth of the cost. 

An equally important fact to keep 
in mind is that if the March 1, 1918, 
value of the asset is higher than the 
cost depreciated to that date, the 
March 1, 1918, value—instead of the 
cost value—should be used in depre- 
ciating assets owned at that date. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
what will be the money effect of 
spreading machinery costs of eight or 
ten thousand dollars over a fifteen- 
year life, when the property has a life 
of cnly ten years. To illustrate: a 
certain type of machine costs $900.00. 
You decide that it has a fifteen-year 
life and charge off $60.60 per year. 
Your competitor has a like machine, 
on which he properly placed a ten- 
year life, and charges off $90.00. 

At the corporation tax rate of ten 
per cent there is a tax on $300.00, 
which gives him the advantage by 
$30.00. This is not a large amount in 
itself, but the error, if carried through 
his entire machinery account, may 
mean hundreds and possibly thousands 
of dollars. 

Various conditions affect the rate 
of depreciation to be used. Climate, 
usage, treatment as to repairs, the 
character of employees, and numerous 
other factors must be considered. Ma- 
chinery which is exposed to all sorts 
of weather will depreciate far more 
rapidly than machinery which is 
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properly housed. Steam shovels, ex- 
cavators, trucks and similar out-door 
machinery and equipment will natur- 
ally depreciate from weather condi- 
tions as well as from usage. This fac- 
tor will entitle the owner to large de- 
preciation rates, with a resultant re- 
duction in taxes. 

Overtime work, especially during 
the war years, caused what is known 
as accelerated depreciation. Double- 
time work does not, in the opinion 
of the Treasury Department, entitle 
the taxpayer to double depreciation, 
many times they have allowed one and 
one-half times the regular rate, all 
depending, of course, upon the show- 
ing made by the taxpayer. 

Assets which are kept in repair do 
not depreciate as rapidly as machinery 
which is neglected. The cost is ordi- 
nary repairs is deductible and may to 
a great extent take the place of de- 
preciation charges. It will not en- 
tirely take the place of depreciation, 
since the asset will at some time have 
to be abandoned and the cost must 
have been returned to the taxpayer 
through depreciation charges. 

Careful employees who take care of 
machinery for their employers mate- 
rially aid in keeping up the physical 
condition of the property. Taxpayers 
who have not been fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of careful em- 
ployes have at times been able to se- 
cure reductions in their taxes by 
means of a depreciation allowance 
based upon the mistreatment of their 
machinery. 

It is well to look your assets over 
and see whether any of the above- 
mentioned conditions exist, so that 
you will be entitled to relief. Cor- 
porations generally are affected by 
and very much interested in a ruling 
which was promulgated by the Treas- 
ury Department in the early part of 
1921. This ruling is known as ARM- 
106. Prior to that time revenue 
agents and the Income Tax Unit at 
Washington steadfastly adhered to 
the principle that straight-line de- 
preciation must be charged on all as- 
sets, whether the — had seen 
fit to do so or not. In other words, 
in computing the invested capital of 
a corporation for 1917 and subsequent 
years, the Department depreciated 
every asset in a straight line from the 
date of acquisition to the beginning of 
the taxable year. This resulted in 
hardships for many taxpayers. Ad- 
ditional assessments were made right 
and left. Many a taxpayer who had 


never charged depreciation so as to 
obtain a deduction from income found 
that through the Department’s method 
of handling depreciation his surplus 
was reduced to almost nothing. As 
a result his invested capital was 
negligible. ARM-106 held that if the 
taxpayer could show that his assets 
were actually worth their book value 
on December 31, 1916, the Depart- 
ment could not reduce his surplus to 
care for depreciation which had never 
been charged off. 

Later it was explained by the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review that 
the burden of proof was on the gov- 
ernment to show that the taxpayer 
had overstated his assets. Therefore 
for invested capital purposes, if a cor- 
poration could show that at Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, its assets were worth 
the full amount at which they ap- 
peared on the books, depreciation hav- 
ing been arrested by repairs, it is 
entitled to compute its invested capi- 
tal on the basis of the book value of 
the asset. 

The fact that the depreciation has 
not been taken in the years prior to 
1917 does not, however, preclude the 
taxpayer’s taking a reasonable rate 
of depreciation for any year there- 
after. Even though you claim ARM- 
106 for invested capital purposes, you 
should charge off a sufficient amount 
each year to care for depreciation. 

As we have pointed out, many tax- 
payers failed during the early tax 
years to take depreciation at all. On 
the other hand, a great number of 
taxpayers, following a conservative 
policy of charging down their assets, 
wrote off depreciation in excess of 
the amount which would represent a 
ratable distribution of the cost over 
the useful life of the property. This 
resulted in the wiping off of the as- 
sets prior to the end of the useful 
life, many times depriving the tax- 
payer of his right to depreciation 
during high tax years. It is the right 
of these taxpayers to come back an 
amend their returns for the earlier 
years, and pay the further taxes 
found to be due. They will then be 
able to claim depreciation in the high 
tax years on the property values thus 
restored. 

Note: Mr. Harris, of Archibald 
Harris & Co., certified public account- 
ants at 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
will be glad to answer tax questions 
by producers of sand, gravel and 
stone. Inquiries may be made direct 


or through PIT AND QUARRY. 
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Road Convention Called Best 


Fourteenth Annual Good Roads Congress 
and Road Show Break Attendance Record 


ESPITE the fact that most of 
D the discussions at the conven- 

tion of the American Road 
Builders’ Association were of a more 
or less technical character, the aver- 
age building material producer might 
have gleaned considerable useful in- 
formation if he had had the persever- 
ance to stick through the sessions. 

The convention, record breaking 
in attendance, was held at Congress 
hotel, Chicago, Jan. 15, 16 and 17, 
but our guess is that the Fourteenth 
Annual Good Roads Congress (the 
road show), held in the Coliseum at 
the same time, engaged the attention 
ani a goodly portion of the time of 
Mr. Material Producer. 

Frank Page, president of the A. 
R. B. A., presided at the convention 
and during the afternoon of the first 
day the ears of Mr. Sand and Gravel 
Producer probably burned, for, al- 
though he wasn’t talked about direct- 
ly, yet a subject was discussed ‘per- 
taining to the building of miles and 
miles of roads, the material for which 
did not come from any commercial 
plant. These roads, built in North 
Carolina, were described in a paper 
written by E. R. Olbrich, of National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


Describes Sand-Asphalt Roads 


Local sand, mixed with asphalt, 
was used in the roads described, al- 
though it was frankly stated that the 
selection of this type of road was 
made for the single reason that it 
was believed the roads were located 
so far from commercial sand and 
gravel and crushed stone that the 
high freight charges prohibited the 
use of the products of such plants. 
To the Pit and Quarry representative 
who was present, it brought to mind 
the much disputed question of 
whether commercial plants should go 
after such business by erecting small, 
special plants near the scene of road- 
bui! ling operations. 

Tne North Carolina sand-asphalt 
roa’s were built in 10, 16 and 18- 
foot widths on grades 30 feet wide, 
at an average cost of $1.38 a square 
yar’. It was stated that the long 
hauls would have made concrete 


roads cost at least $3 a square yard, 
but it was admitted that the sand- 
asphalt type would not stand heavy 
traffic. 

The base course, 3 inches thick, 
consists of 8 per cent asphalt and 92 
per cent sand, while the surface 
course, 1% inches thick, contains 10% 
per cent asphalt, 12 per cent dust 
(filler) and 77% per cent of sand. 
Pine or cypress headers 2 by 8 
inches, are placed at the sides. 


State Cement Plants 


_ Traffic and maintenance were sub- 
jects considered at the morning ses- 
sion of Jan. 16, and in the afternoon 
the reading of two papers—one ad- 
vocating and the other opposed to 
state-owned cement plants—brought 
out some interesting information. 

B. F. Piepmeier, state highway engi- 
neer of Missouri, recited some of the 
shortcomings of the cement manu- 
facturers, among which, in his opinion 
were their allowance of a commission 
to retail dealers on direct shipments 
of cement to contractors or the state. 
He asserted that the state is entitled 
to more than 10 cents on a barrel 
lower price because of centralized 
purchasing. 

Citing prices paid at the plants for 
various materials in Missouri 
(crushed stone $1.92 a cu. yd.; con- 
erete gravel $1.10; sand $1.02; ce- 
ment $2 a barrel) the speaker de- 
clared these were excessive and said 
that something should be done by 
the state to control prices, and that 
already the state of Missouri is buy- 
ing material deposits with a view to 
state operation of them. 


Hazards of Government Ownership 


C. N. Connor, construction engineer, 
North Carolina state highway com- 
mission, in his paper said that all 
other means should first be tried be- 
fore deciding in favor of state- 
owned cement plants. He believed 
that state-owned plants might be 
operated successfully only when com- 
petition is lacking, prices are too 
high, cement of poor quality or the 
capacity of the existing plants not 
sufficient for the needs of the state. 
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He pointed out the necessity of em- 
ploying experienced executives and 
skilled labor—which he _ doubted 
would be done—and said that the 
fact that convict labor might be used 
and the property would be tax exempt 
did not balance off the advantage of 
good management. Government owned 
plants, he stated, could not be oper- 
ated as efficiently as privately-owned 
plants. In most states, he added, it 
would be necessary to build more 
than one plant to offset long freight 
hauls. 

He advocated the direct purchase 
of cement by the state, however, say- 
ing that the commission to dealers 
should not hold good in this case, 
and advised both manufacturers and 
consumers to store material. Cement 
manufacturers should be informed of 
the state’s requirements at least four 
months ahead, he declared. 

In the discussion which followed 
one of the visitors said he believed 
that other materials producers ought 
not to complain at the purchase of 
cement by the state, as it meant that 
work would go forward in which their 
materials would be used. Another 
speaker told of the more than 3 mil- 
lion barrels purchased by Illinois dur- 
ing 1923, saying that not only were 
lower prices secured by direct quan- 
tity buying, but that by storing ma- 
terials throughout the year the work 
of road building progressed at a much 
more rapid rate than formerly. 


Officers Chosen for 1924-5. 


All of the regular nominees were 
elected without opposition, and for 
most of the offices the incumbents 
were re-elected. The list of new 
officers for the fiscal year 1924-5 fol- 
lows: 

President—J. H. Cranford, presi- 
dent of Cranford Paving Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Vice-president, northeastern dis- 
trict—E. L. Powers, publisher, New 
York, N. Y. Vice-president, southern 
district—W. S. Keller state highway 
engineer, Montgomery, Ala. Vice- 
president, central district—S. F. Beat- 
ty, vice-president of Austin-Western 
Road Machy. Co., Chicago. Vice- 
president, western district—Samuel 
Hill, honorable life president of 
Washington State Good Roads Assn., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Treasurer—James H. McDonald, 


road and paving expert, New Haven, 
Conn, 





All of the officers of the Highway 
Industries Exhibitors’ Association 
were reelected for another term. §S, 
F. Beatty, of the Austin-Westermn 
Road Machinery Co., will serve again 
as president, and K. G. Talbott, of 
the Koehring Co., will contine his 
duties as secretary. The directors 
are Carleton R. Dodge, Northwest 
Engineering Co.; Lion Gardiner, 
Lakewood Engineering Co., and C. R. 
Ege, Portland Cement Association. 


Mammoth Exhibit of Equipment 


The exhibit of road-building ma- 
chinery was too big to be contained 
in the huge Coliseum, and two ad- 
joining buildings were put into ser- 
vice. There were more than 275 ex- 
hibitors, with approximately 2,700 
tons of equipment operated continu- 
ously throughout the show. 


Every conceivable kind of machine 
that could be used in building roads 
was displayed, and interest on the 
part of the visitors was keen. Ex- 
hibitors frankly admitted that the 
show was the most successful ever 
held, some of them having as many 
as fifty representatives present to 
explain their wares. 





Transportation 
By Joseph S. DeRamus 


| AM the pioneer, the blazer of the 
trail; 
Upon my prowess mankind shall suc- 
ceed or fail. 
I am the benefactor and the arti- 


san 

Whose skillful hand is evident in 
every plan. 

I am a living monster huge whose 
endless girth 

Entwines and succors every nation of 
the earth. 

I am the educator and the builder 
great; 

Upon my footsteps progress of the 
world shall wait. 

All things of human consequence (lo 
I embrace; 

I am the conqueror of distance and 
of space. 


Courtesy Transportation, National Transporta- 
tion Institute. 





Wisconsin will pay $1.65 net per 
barrel for the cement used in the 1924 
road building program, the highway 
commission decided at a meeting held 
January 11, 
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C. C. Beam plant, showing railroad car loading at left, loaded truck leaving at right. 


Efficient Management Feature 


of Beam Plant 


Operators Believe That Not Only Is It Necessary 
to Possess Modern Equipment, But Every Kind of 
Work Should Progress Speedily and Economically 


OWN in east-central Ohio is the 

little postoffice town of Melvin. 

Any traveler alighting at this 
station on a bright, sunshiny day, 
after a short walk down the B. & O. 
railroad tracks will come to the lime- 
stone quarry of C. C. Beam, a well- 
known operator in that section. 

\s might be expected on such a 
day, operation will be going forward 
at full blast, but it does not take the 
visitor long to discover that weather 
conditions have little to do with this 
activity, for the Beam plant is said 
to “carry on,” rain or shine, on a 
rerular daily schedule all the year 
round. 

The Beam quarry is no mediocre 
operation. It is extensive, and the 
equipment employed is equally com- 
plete and efficient. There are steam 
shovels of various kinds, industrial 


locomotives and dump cars of the 
latest type, and plenty of them; 
trucks and drills, jackhammers, air 
compressors and many power units, 
large and small, for the operation of 
the different departments. 


Management Is Efficient 


Now all this may sound like a very 
trite description of a stone quarry, 
and one that might fit almost any 
quarry of this kind. The impression 
the visitor receives, however, is not 
of that kind. The Beam plant is 
notable because it has genuinely effi- 
cient management. 

This is evident everywhere; it is 
evident throughout the length and 
breadth of the quarry, where all the 
work is handled in a practical way 
and cleanly finished, step by step. 
There are no piles of refuse material 
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cluttering up the corners and sides 
of the quarry, no draggled quarry 
edges, no landslides of overburden in 
forgotten necks of the operation. 
Taking it all in all, the Beam quarry 
is a mighty clean, well-managed and 
peggoeenve operation. 

The daily production of the plant, 
according to Mr. Beam, is 600 tons. 
Furthermore, said this gentleman 
with a characteristic smile, they are 
planning the installation of a 30-inch 





C. C. Beam, general manager and his cousin, 
Beam. 


gyratory crusher, a 52-foot elevator, 
and a 200-horsepower oil engine, with 
more screening capacity, and these 
improvements will be made about 
March 1, if the plans are adopted. 


Plant Thoroughly Equipped 


There is considerable stripping nec- 
essary on this ground, the overburden 
averaging about 6 feet in depth. The 
equipment used includes two shovels, 
one Marion 32 and one Erie B. The 
material is handled from the quarry 
in Austin 2-yard end-dump ars, 
drawn by a Plymouth 38-ton locomo- 
tive. The rails are 48 gauge. The 
company owns 12 of these dump cars. 

There are two Clipper drillers— 
one electric and one gasoline—and 
two Jackhammers, one made by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company and one by 
the Harsocg Wonder Drill Co. These 
are operated by a Gardner Rex air 
compressor with a capacity of 40 
cubic feet per hour. 

The plant is equipped with three 
crushers, one Austin No. 7% and one 
No. 5, and a Smith No. 2. The hoist 
is an Austin, size 24x36. 

A Webster conveyor is used, mea- 
suring 72% feet by 24 inches in size. 
This conveys the material from the 
crusher to the screens at the top. 

The screen used is a Webster, 
measuring 48 inches by 22 feet. 

Various pumps are used for drain- 
ing the quarry floor. One is a 5- 
inch centrifugal Fairbanks-Morse, 
and one a plunger Buckeye. size 6 
by 12. There is also a 5 by 10 Myers 
vump, and a Mast-Foos pump. tne 
latter operated by a Fairbanks-Morse 
engine. p 

The entire plant is operated by vil 
power. This equipment consists ° 
a 60 kw. Fairbanks Morse generator 





Panorama view of C. C. Beam plant and oper! train 
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itrain in background about to pull out. 





of 220 hp. It is 3-face, 60-cycle, alter- 





100 Horsepower Type Y Oil Engine, which drives elevators and 
crushers. 


one 60 horsepower and 
one 1% horsepower, all 
type Z engines. 

There is also a Fair- 
Banks Morse lighting 
plant, which supplies 
light for the office, en- 
gine room, shop and 
commissary, and a 15- 
ton F. B. truck scale is 
used for weighing loads. 


Market Area Broad 
The sizes of material 
produced include all 


th: most commonly 
used, such as Nos, 1, 2, 























Loading is done by truck and car. 
nating current. The company owns three Sterling 5- 
There is also a 100 hp. oil engine, ton trucks, and as already stated, the 








plant is located on the 
B. & O. railroad, so 
that large quantities 
of material are shipped 
by rail in cars loaded 
direct from the plant’s 
storage bins. 

The market for this 
material, said Mr. 
Beam, extends all the 
way from Columbus to 
Cincinnati and _ over 
into Pennsylvania, 
from Washington 
Courthouse to Lan- 
caster. 

The force consists of 
23 men. C. C. Beam, 
who formerly was 
largely interested in 
the Abel Magnesia Co., 


Fairbanks Morse, type Y (see pic- of Cedarville, Ohio, and has long been 
ture). This unit operates the three an active quarry man, is principal 
crushers and conveyors, by rope drive. owner and general manager. He is 

Other units, which are all Fair- assisted in the management by his 
banks Morse, are: One 15 horsepower, cousin, P. F. Beam. 





1’ 5 d Marion Shovel, Model 32, at work loading a train of dump cars, 
» +, 5, and 7. Erie B Shovel stripping above in background. 





———— 
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A Misleading Statement Corrected 


PIT AND QUARRY has consistently refrained from burdening 
its editorial pages with criticism of the statements of contempor- 
aries. ‘But the following statement, occurring in Rock Products, 
January 29, 1924 number justifies, we believe, the publication 
of a correction: 


This year, 1924, Rock Products has made the same arrangement 
with the directors of the National Crushed Stone Association. Rock 
Products has extlusive rights to the publication of the transactions 
of the seventh annual convention, at St. Louis, January 21. 


From the above, readers of PIT AND QUARRY might easily 
infer that Rock Products has the distinction of being the “chosen” 
paper of The National Crushed Stone Association. Lest our read- 
ers draw such conclusion and continue under the illusion that the 
association favors any one paper above any other, we respectfully 
submit a letter from Mr. W. Scott Eames, president of the associa- 
tion last year, when the same contemporary took the same liberty 
of claim. The letter follows: 


E. S. Hanson, New Haven, Conn., 
Editor Pit & Quarry, Jan. 8, 1923. 
Rand-McNally Building, 

Chicago, IIl. 

My dear Mr. Hanson: 


Your letter of Jan. 6th, which you sent to our Mr. Sandles, at 
Columbus, has been referred to me. 


I note what you say in reference to Mr. N. C. Rockwood, of Rock 
Products, having the “exclusive” right of reporting at the coming 
convention of The National Crushed Stone Association. I am writing 
to say that no understanding to this effect has been made with Mr. 
Rockwood, and PIT AND QUARRY, or any other members have just 
as much right at all of our conventions, and I trust that you will 
avail yourself of this right in the exceptionally fine manner that you 
did last year, as the readings of PIT AND QUARRY are as interest- 
ing to all as any other of our trade journals. 


Yours sincerely, 
THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION, 
(Signed) W. Scott Eames, 
President. 


This letter makes it clear that no “exclusive” rights are 
granted, to say nothing of the improbability of such grant by an 
association which PIT AND QUARRY has served faithfully since the 
formation of that association. In fact, on that very occasion the 
editor of Pir AND QUARRY and other representatives were present 
and, ever since, PIT AND QUARRY has attended all important meet- 
ings of the association and it has faithfully and actually reported 
these meetings, including the annual convention of this year at 
St. Louis, which report occurs in this issue. 
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Keen Interest Evidenced at Sand 


and Gravel Convention 


A Live-Wire Gathering of Two Hundred Delegates 
Enjoys Program Filled With Important and Interest- 


ing Doings. 


convention of the National Sand 

and Gravel Association, which 
were held at the Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Jan. 21 to 24 inclusive, ap- 
peared to be more closely attended 
this year than previously, and it 
seemed that keener - interest was 
shown by the delegates than during 
previous gatherings. Perhaps this 
was due to the quiet surroundings in 
which the magnificent hotel is lo- 
cated, for with no outside influences 
to distract attention from the pro- 
gram, the convention consistently 
maintained the “pep” with which it 
started. 

Monday, the first day, was devoted 
to renewal of acquaintanceship, al- 
though there was a meeting of: the 
board of directors for the purpose of 
selecting four members of the execu- 
tive committee and the nomination 
of candidates for the offices of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer and three directors at large. 

With about 200 men present the 
convention got under way Tuesday 
morning with an address of welcome 
by Mayor Kiel of St. Louis and the 
president’s annual address by Alex 
W. Dann. Secretary-treasurer John 
Prince in his report said that the 
change in the payment of dues from 
a yearly to a monthly basis had 
proved satisfactory, although it in- 
volves more work in the sending out 
of statements. 

Hugh Haddow, Jr., reported for 
the Cost Accounting Committee and 
submitted a form comprising eight 
general headings, each with subdi- 
visions. These were: 

1. Sales (before deductions), di- 
vided by (a) retail [bank, yard or 
pit], (b) wholesale [carloads]; total 
gross sales, less (a) allowances and 
discounts, (b) freight prepaid and (c) 
cost of material purchased for resale. 

2. Plant operating expenses: (a) 
Labor, including superintendence, 
stripping, excavating and conveying, 


G ‘convent of the eighth annual 


More Interest Shown Than Usual. 


washing and screening, loading on 
cars, and other labor. Fuel, (a) coal, 
(b) electricity, (c) fuel oil. Supplies 
and repairs. Reserve for plant de- 
preciation (equipment and buildings). 
Reserve for depletion of deposit. 
Sundry plant expenses, such as (a) 
royalty—state or individuals, (b) in- 
surance, (c) rentals and leaseholds, 
(d) reserve for taxes (city, state, 
county), (e) switching and demur- 
rage, (f) patching cars, (g) retail 
yard expense, (h) miscellaneous. 

3. Total operating expenses. 

4. Operating gain or loss. 


5. Overhead expenses: Salaries, 
(a) officers, (b) office, (c) salesmen. 
Office expense, (a) office rent, (b) 
light and heat, (c) stationery and 
printing, (d) office supplies, (e) post- 
age, (f) telegraph and telephone, (¢) 
miscellaneous. Commissions. Advertis- 
ing. Dues and subscriptions. Auto- 
mobile expense. Reserve for auto de- 
preciation. Reserve for furniture and 
fixture depreciation. Traveling ex- 
penses. Interest on borrowed money. 
Reserve for Federal taxes. Mis- 
cellaneous. 


6. Total costs. 

7. Net gain or loss. 

8. Statistical: (a) Tons sold re- 
tail, (b) tons sold wholesale (also to- 
tal tons sold), (c) number of cars 
loaded, (d) number of days worked. 

Fergus Mead, of The American Ap- 
praisal Co., St. Louis, next on the 
program, read the paper, “Depletion, 
Depreciation and Income Tax Prob- 
lems.” He told how the term depreci- 
ation had been interpreted to mean 
“exhaustion,” “obsolescence,” or “wear 
and tear,” and said that in establish- 
ing the true basis of depreciation an 
operator must look to the property 
itself, instead of the books. “Unless 
figured right,” he said, “the costs 
won’t be right. Error in calculating 
depreciation has just as much effect 
on profit and loss as an error in 
bookkeeping.” 
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He pointed out that depreciation 
costs are high in the sand and gravel 
business, and that it should be fig- 
ured to spread over a series of years 
instead of as a lump loss. He cited 
as an example a 3%-yard steam 
shovel operation, in which replace- 
ment of parts occurred in the fourth, 
eighth and twelfth years, saying that 
in the fourteenth year the shovel has 
no higher value than the salvage. 

It is misleading, he asserted, to 
establish a general depreciation fig- 
ure, as the depreciation on tracks, for 
instance, is different from that of the 
shovel. Each unit must be studied. 
Furthermore, charging depreciation 
to expense instead of capital distorts 
the financial condition of the com- 
pany, he declared. Considerable dis- 
cussions of various angles followed, 
in which F. W. Jackson, also of the 
appraisal concern, answered the in- 
quiries of the sand and gravel men. 

Mr. Mead produced some instruc- 
tive figures in regard to setting a 
value on sand and gravel land. As 
an example he considered 100 acres, 
and fixed the purchasing value by 
the following method: 

Say, for instance, that the cost of 
operation of a plant on this land for 
a period of 15 years would be 
$180,000 a year, while sales would 
amount to $200,000. This leaves a 
profit of $20,000 a year, but this does 
not mean that the profits can be com- 
puted by multiplying the annual 
profit by the length of the operation, 
for the profit is made in degrees— 
that is, $20,000 the first year, to- 
talling $40,000 the second, $60,000 the 
third, and so on. 


Again, there is always the hazard 
to be considered, and Mr. Mead places 
this at one-half the yearly profit, 
thus fixing $10,000, instead of $20,000, 
as the yearly profit of the operation; 
and taking into account the degrees 
in which the profit accumulates over 
the 15-year operating period, he esti- 
mated the value of the sand and 
gravel land to be $85,000. 

W. C. Huntington, of Wellborn & 
Huntington, Chicago, spoke on the 
subject of “Exploration, Development 
and Valuation of Sand and Gravel 
Deposits.” He emphasized the ne- 
cessity of producing facts to combat 
the operations of wayside pits, facts 
having to do with quality and over- 
production, markets, building pro- 


grams. .“The economic fallacy of the 
wayside pit should be demonstrated 


by facts,” he asserted. “Get facts of 
county pit costs. 

“Sand is not just sand,” he con- 
tinued, “though the majority of the 
people may now think so. Make peo- 
ple realize the difference in quality 
of materials by actual tests of roads 
and buildings. The sand and gravel 
industry cannot get a hearing before 
the people without facts. Use the 
trade press and the county and state 
newspapers to show the public that 
you can supply better material, at 
lower prices, than that of the way- 
side or county pit. 

“Much information of this kind ex- 
ists within the industry, and can be 
gathered for the use of the industry, 
People have come to hate propaganda, 
but they will accept facts, and sand 
and gravel men should disseminate 
facts. Address classes of engineer- 
ing students, talk through your local 
press and in other ways bring facts 
to the attention of the public. If the 
wayside pit is a menace, consumers 
ought to know it—and that goes for 
the county pits which use the public’s 
money.” 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The Tuesday afternoon session was 
opened by an address, “Geology of 
Sand and Gravel Deposits,” delivered 
by C. L. Dake, professor of geology 
of Missouri School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy. The information he impart- 
ed was in the same nature of that 
contained in the 1924 PIT AND QUARRY 
Handbook, now on the press and soon 
to be distributed. 


Prof. Dake’s remarks were very in- 
structive, and discussion was made by 
E. Guy Sutton, vice-president of 
Carmichael Gravel Co., Danville, IIl., 
and R. Snoddy, of Coon River Sand 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Sutton 
pointed out the fact that there are so 
few deposits favorably located and 
free from clay as to make it of vital 
importance to be sure of the quality 
of the material before deciding to 
establish a plant. Mr. Snoddy <e- 
scribed a “home-made” method of !o- 
cating sand and gravel deposits, as 
follows: 

After selecting a spot thought to 
contain sand and gravel, Mr. Snoddy 
drives an 18-inch pipe, 6 feet in 
length, into the ground by removing 
the soil inside the pipe with a small 
Hayward orange-peel bucket made 
for that purpose. Sometimes another 
6-foot length is driven, and if it 1s 
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desired to go deeper, 12-inch pipe are 
used. The material removed is care- 
fully examined as to its commercial 
vaiue. 

W. J. McGarry, manager of the 
open-tep car section, car service di- 
viion of the American Railway Assn., 
Washington, D. C., told of the rail- 
roads’ expenditures for new equip- 
ment and gave statistics of cars 
loaded in the past year, thus reflect- 
ing the good business conditions of 
the nation. 

lr. E. McGrath, of McGrath S. & 


G. Co., Lincoln, Ill., speaking on the . 


subject of “Equitable National Car 
Demurrage Rules,” said that a 
friendly alliance between the _ ship- 
pers and the railroads should be ef- 
fected to combat unwise and restric- 
tive legislation. He also asserted 
that the railroads are not sufficiently 
informed of the magnitude of the 
sand and gravel industry. 

Regarding demurrage rules, he 
voiced the sentiment of the industry 
in saying that it did not object to 
paying demurrage charges, but did 
object to being treated less favorably 
than the coal operators. He also re- 
ferred to the $6.30 reconsignment 
charge, saying that it is the same as 
charged on coal, although the value 
of the sand and gravel may be only 
ae car while that of coal may be 

O00. 

Earl Zimmerman, whose company, 
Ohio Gravel Ballast Co., Cincinnati, 
produces much roadbed material for 
railroads, told how this ballast is 
made to conform to the specifications 
of the roads. Gravel, he said, is the 
material which passes a 2% inch ring 
and is retained on a 1/10 inch screen. 
Sand is that which passes the latter 
and is retained on a 50-mesh sieve. 

Mr. Zimmerman staunchly upheld 
the quality of gravel for ballast pur- 
poses and said that washed gravel, 
produced under specifications which 
required the dirt to be taken out, 
equals any kind of material in qual- 
ity and is lower in cost. He sug- 
gested that the association appoint 
a committee to work with a railroad 
committee, saying that it would bene- 
fit the entire sand and gravel in- 

ustry. 

An open forum was conducted fol- 
lowing the scheduled addresses at 
which a number of topics were dis- 
cussed pro and con. David Alexan- 
der, of Dixie Sand & Gravel Corp., 
Petersburg, Va., speaking on. the sub- 
ject of the advantages of steam lo- 


comotives and large size standard- 
gauge cars, said that he had had no 
opportunity to compare costs of op- 
eration with smaller equipment, but 
nevertheless believed that the stand- 
ard gauge is more economical. 

J. L. Shiely, of J. L. Shiely Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., thought that operat- 
ing costs of gasoline locomotives and 
small-unit cars were lower where 
quick service to small builders ana 
continuous operation of the plant are 
desired. The gasoline locomotive is 
simple in operation and it is easy to 
double the capacity at comparatively 
small expense. 

C. H. Young, president of Robbins- 
Young Co., Minneapolis, and Jesse 
A. Shearer, of Indiana Gravel Co., 
Indianapolis, spoke favorably of the 
advantages of conveying with cable- 
way dragline excavators. Mr. Young, 
whose company operates two plants 
with such equipment, said that if the 
location is favorable, this method is 
as low in cost as can be had at this 
time. Mr. Shearer described the deep 
excavating at his plant, where the 
material is 70 to 80 feet below water 
level and the material is elevated 65 
feet above the surface of the ground. 
Excavating and conveying is accom- 
plished in one cycle and the plant op- 
erates satisfactorily in cold weather. 

Alex W. Dann, of Keystone Sand 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, read a 
short statement on wood, steel and 
wood-steel barges. Good wooden 
barge timber is hard to obtain, he 
said, and the composite barge (wood 
and steel) is favored because of 
longer life and lower repair cost. He 
pointed out that steel barges must be 
designed for a particular use, and 
that the concrete flush-deck type is 
superior to other kinds. The con- 
crete barge for sand and gravel 
transportation has not yet been per- 
fected, he stated, but thought that 
it might be developed in the future. 
“It is absolutely necessary to paint 
the interior of barges,” was his final 
advice. 

Hugh Haddow, Jr., Menantico Sand 
& Gravel Co., Millville, said that 
pumps and pipe lines are preferable 
as conveyors when there is an abun- 
dant supply of water and all condi- 
tions are favorable. The pipe lines, 
he stated, are cheap to install, easy 
to move and low in upkeep cost. The 
material is handled from the pit to 
the screens in one operation, the 
washing and scrubbing as it pomees 
through the pipes helping to cleanse 
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{the material. With 
an electrically oper- 
ated outfit, he de- 
clared, two men can 
recover 1200 to 1500 
tons of material a 
day. He favors long 
lengths of pipe—40 
feet on two  pon- 
toons. All-mangan- 
ese steel pumps are 
most economical, he 
asserted. 


Wednesday 
Morning’s Session 


W. C. Markham, 
Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary 
of The American 
Association of State 
Highway Officials, 
the first speaker of 
the day, delivered 
an address on “Road 
Building a Federal 
and State Obliga- 
tion.” He told of 
the strenuous pro- 
gram now before 
Congress for Fed- 
eral aid roads, say- 
ing that the pres- 
sing need of good 
roads is thoroughly 
realized. “There is 
in this country, 11 
billion dollars tied 
up in rolling stock 
for which roads 
must be had,” he 
said. “Nothing is 
too good for human- 
ity.” 

He reviewed the 
progress made by 
the government in 
road building, point- 
ing out that how- 
ever slow it was for 
the past quarter of 
a century, it is now 
going forward rap- 
idly. The program 
now contemplated 
calls for the con- 
struction of 7 per 
cent of the total 
mileage in each 
state, this being 
sufficient to connect 
every town of 5,000 
or more. Over 11,- 
000 miles were im- 
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proved in the past year. The govern- 
ment has contributed $452,000,000 
ani will give $75,000,000 more this 
year, he informed the material men. 
This is only 2 per cent of the total 
government expense. 

“Road .building,” said Mr. Mark- 
ham, “must be handled under the 
budget system. People want to know 
the possible tax levy.” He stated that 
$152,000,000 was obtained in the past 
year from automobile licenses, and 
that this provided 65 per cent of the 
cost of road maintenance. Under the 
program being considered, 51 per 
cent of the cost of federal aid road 
building will be raised through direct 
taxation. 

Mr. Markham belived that all motor 
revenue should be set aside for build- 
ing or maintaining roads, and that 
polities in road construction should be 
eliminated. “States just beginning a 
comprehensive road-building program 
should issue bonds not to exceed 40 
years,” he said. He also pointed out 
how local drives are harmful to Fed- 
eral aid road building, this mainly for 
the reason that funds are diverted to 
less important roads. The audience 
greatly appreciated Mr. Markham’s 
informative address. 

Col. C. R. Boyden, Chicago, repre- 
senting the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, delivered a lengthy discourse 
much of which would have been of 
more interest to road contractors than 
to building material producers. His 
discussion had to do with “Scientific 
Concrete,” in which he said that the 
Portland Cement Association is more 
interested in producing good concrete 
than in developing new uses of 
cement. Concrete scientifically made 
actually requires less cement than 
now used, he informed, but the cement 
manufacturers realize that their wel- 
fare depends upon the development 
of improved concreting methods. 

Last year, he said, people paid 
$1,350,000,000 for concrete, which 
could have been improved one-third 
or one-half. He referred to the test- 
ing laboratory maintained by the ce- 
ment association, saying its purpose is 
to design a mixture of concrete of a 
particular strength for a particular 
job. He emphasized throughout his 
address that too much water weakens 
the concrete, and explained the sieve 


analysis (fineness modulus) which 
gives stronger concrete. 
improved concrete, he asserted, 


benefits the: other material men as 





well as the cement manufacturers, 
saying that in the development of 
good concrete the sand and gravel 
men should co-operate to the fullest 


extent. “We must have uniform ag- 
gregates,” he advised, “for uniform 
results. Best results can only be had 
by a complete revision of present 
methods of handling the materials.” 

He then read many pages on the 
subject of concrete making, most of 
which was too technical or of second- 
ary interest to the sand and gravel 
men. He finally closed with the pre- 
diction that in five or ten years all 
material going into concrete will be 
subjected to the inundation method, 
or weighed. 

Election of officers for the coming 
fiscal year was then held, with these 
results: 

President—John Prince, of Stewart 
Sand & Gravel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Vice President—E. Guy Sutton, of 
Carmichael Gravel Co., Danville, Il. 


Secretary-Treasurer—J. L. Shiely, 
of J. L. Shiely Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Closing Session Wednesday Afternoon 


The address “Use of Sand and 
Gravel on Road Construction,” de- 
livered by J. T. Voshell, district en- 
gineer, Chicago, representative of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, was the only 
feature of the program that was pre- 
sented at the closing session. Several 
good addresses were listed, but lack 
of time prevented their delivery. 

Mr. Voshell said that nearly 48 
million tons of sand and gravel were 
used on Federal aid roads last year. 
He also stated that it is difficult to 
obtain satisfactory material in many 
localities, saying that of the 100 mil- 
lion tons to be used this year, much of 
it will come from local deposits. 


Reports were then heard from the 
recommendations and resolutions com- 
mittees. Among those of the former 
were motions (carried) that manu- 
facturers be encouraged to have ex- 
hibits at the annual conventions; that 
membership be retained in the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials; 
that an effort would be made to have 
coal placed on the same demurrage 
basis as sand and gravel; that an 
educational campaign on the produc- 
tion and use of sand and gravel be 
conducted, and that the scope of the 
Bulletin be enlarged; that an exhibit 
be held at the conventions of the Gen- 
eral Contractor’s Association and the 
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road shows; that the film “The Story 
of Sand” be exhibited frequently. 
The resolutions committee presented 
formal suggestions that Congress be 
urged to pass the Dowell bill on road 


building; also that the sand and 
gravel industry go on record as be- 
ing opposed to government interfer- 
ence in the handlin= of open-top cars, 
by priority or otherwise. 

Motion pictures were shown, one 
reel by the Shope Brick Co., on the 
manufacture of concrete brick being 
especially interesting as showing how 
a beautiful, true-cut and inexpensive 
product is turned out in the Shope 
plant at a rapid rate. 

Two pictures were shown by cour- 
tesy of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Public Roads. The 
first of these, “Roads to Wonderland,” 
illustrated scenic spots reached by 
roads that are being built bv the 
Federal, state and county govern- 
ments. The other, “Tests for Better 
Roads,” pictured tests conducted by 
the bureau to determine the durability 
of road building materials, and also 
some of the unusual machinery used 
in making the tests. 

“A Sand and Gravel Operation in 
the Northwest,” by the Columbia 
Digger Co., Portland, Ore. and “A 
Mixed Mortar Plant,” by the Blue 
Diamond Material Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., were also illustrated some un- 
usual features of operation. The 
convention then adjourned. 

Just outside the convention room 
was a large exhibit showing the mile- 
age of Federal aid roads completed, 
by types, on Nov. 30, 1923. The fig- 
ures read: Graded and drained, 6,305 
miles; sand-clay, 3,251; gravel, 12,- 
089; waterbound macadam, 859, bi- 
tuminous macadam, 1,362; bituminous 
concrete, 886; concrete, 5,346; brick, 
445; bridges, 44, a total of 30,697 
miles. 

The American Manganese Steel Co., 
exhibited a model of a 12-inch 
“Amsco” pump, also a model of the 
“Missabe” manganese steel dipper. 
There was also a model of the Swin- 
tek traveling suction screen nozzle; 
and a display of concrete brick by the 
Shope Brick Co. 

Every visitor either said, or felt 
like saying, that it was the greatest 
of sand and gravel conventions yet 
held. While it was mostly a business 
gathering, yet the banquet on Tues- 
day evening—for which the associa- 
tion bore half the expenses, by the 





way—afforded an opportunity for re- 
laxation as well as tasteful food for 
~ sand and gravel men and their 
adies. 





Plan Cement Plant . 
Near Osborn, Ohio 


Plans are reported to have been 
completed for the erection of a large 
cement plant at Reeds Hill, in the 
vicinity of Osborn, Ohio. Options 
taken on 12 farms in that locality 
during the past summer, passed into 
the hands of Texas interests, it is 
said, which plans to begin immediate 
construction of the plant. The firm, 
it is said, also operates a plant in 
San Francisco and one in the South. 

Reports that a cement plant would 
be built on the site have been current 
for several months. The first rumors 
were .that the Wabash Portland Ce- 
ment Co. would build a plant on the 
site. Later developments indicated the 
Texas interests had obtained the land. 
The reports are given credence by the 
fact that several of the farm owners, 
who disposed of their lands, have al- 
ready bought other farms. 





Gravel Firm Retaliates 


Los Angeles Rock & Gravel Co. 
and the Los Angeles city council are 
having a lively “scrap,” started when 
Judge Thompson issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the gravel com- 
pany from excavating the Arroyo 
Seco, with the exception of a 75-foot 
strip on the east bank of the Arroyo. 
Members of the city council have 
been served with papers in the suit 
instituted by the Los Angeles Rock & 
Gravel Co. to restrain the city from 
interfering with the operations of the 
company. 





In the two recent decrees by Fed- 
eral Courts in dissolving The Tile 
Manufacturers’ Credit Association, 
and the Cement Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association under the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law, the rule was laid 
down that trade associations may fut- 
nish statistics of their business to 
the government but can not distribute 
them to their members, nor can they 
gather such statistics except at gov- 
ernment request. 
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Greatest Stone Convention 
Ever Held 


The Meeting Just Held in St. Louis 
Stands Out as Unquestionably the Most 
Important in the Life of the Association. 


The seventh annual convention of 
the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion began at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, with a greater number of pro- 
ducers in attendance than ever be- 
fore. The convention stands out as 
the most important event in the life 
of the association up to this time and 
its influence on the conduct of the as- 
sociation will undoubtedly be found 
to be considerable. Throughout the 
proceedings, there was a_ noticeable 
inclination on the part of members 
to do constructive work and to make 
the meeting one of real benefit to the 
industry. 

The convention was called to order 
by President Schmidt who clearly and 
briefly laid before the members an 
outline of what was done during the 
last year with suggestions on the im- 
portant work that lies before the as- 
sociation for the coming year. Mr. 
Schmidt referred to the work of the 
membership and immigration com- 
mittees and paid a tribute to the ef- 
ficiency of both these bodies. He told 
of the need to continue the work of 
the group interested in securing more 
favorable immigration legislation, 
drawing attention to the fact that 
there is in prospect legislation which 
will have the effect on further reduc- 
ing the number of immigrants. Ref- 
erence was made in the talk to the 
efiiciency of the railroad committee 
and its activities in the slag and coal 
demurrage cases. In the demurrage 
case, a protest was made on the ap- 
parent discrimination in demurrage 
rules for coal as contrasted with those 
effecting cars used for the transporta- 
tion of crushed stone. In the slag 
case, quick action on the part of the 
committee prevented the granting to 
slag shippers of rates that would have 
given them a great advantage over 
stone producers. At the time the 
crushed stone association intervened 
a decision on new slag rates was 
ready for signature and would shortly 
have become effective. 


Mr. Schmidt told of the way the 
manufacturers’ division of the asso- 
ciation functioned during the first 
year of its existence and how it 
helped the association in its regular 
activities. 

In outlining work for the coming 
year, the president spoke of the ne- 
cessity of continuing along the lines 
that the present committees have 
been following and mentioned a few 
more things that can well be taken 
in hand. There is, for example, the 
matter of standardization of stone 
sizes and of names for these various 
sizes. Cost accounting, too, should 
be given more attention, for some 
properly devised systems can accom- 
plish much good. At the conclusion 
of his talk, Mr. Schmidt introduced 
the acting Mayor of St. Louis, speak- 
ing for the Mayor, who was unable 
to be present. 

This gentleman gave to the con- 
vention the official welcome of the 
city of St. Louis. He offered an apol- 
ogy for the weather provided by the 
municipality on the first day and as- 
sured his hearers that they would find 
compensation for the cold, raw 
weather in the warm regard that the 
people of St. Louis held for all such 
groups as the Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion assembling in their city. He re- 
ferred to the importance of the city 
as a consumer of the products manu- 
factured by members of the associa- 
tion, telling of the new $87,000,000 
bond issue which will provide for a 
big building program, the widening 
of streets and the increasing of sizes 
of sewers. He told of the monstrous 
power plant that is being built across 
the river on the Illinois side at Ca- 
hokia. This plant when finished will 
produce three times the electric horse- 
power produced at the much dis- 
cussed Muscle Shoals plant. Inter- 
esting evidence of the size of the 
plant was given when the acting 
Mayor told of a banquet that was 
held in one of the boilers. 
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The next matter of 
business before the con- 
vention was the delivery 
of ten-minute reports by 
the directors of various 
localities. These reports 
were to cover the views 
of the industry by direc- 
tors for their respective 


localities with notes on 


production, demand and 
prices. Relations with 
railways, rates, car serv- 
ice and ballast were also 
to be discussed. A re- 
port was to be made in 
each case on the labor 
situation, scarcity | or 
surplus of labor, wages, 
immigration and meth- 
ods of overcoming short- 
ages. Each report was 
to include also observa- 
tions on the outlook for 
1924 in relation to the 
topics here outlined. 
The first report was 
made by Mr. W. Scott 
Eames, who stated that 
in his section the indus- 
try had made very dis- 
tinct advances, overcom- 
ing the lack of confidence 
of a few years ago and 
doing away with most of 
the destrictive price cut- 
ting practices. New 
England prices were far 
below the normal prices 
for the rest of the coun- 
try, this in spite of the 
fact that construction 
records were broken. 
Prices should have been 
more stable. The car 
service in the east was 
100 per cent better. Very 
little ballast was sold 
during 1923, for the rail- 
roads during that time 
were under the necessity 
of reducing costs, partly 
through retrenchment 
on their ballasting pro- 
grams. It is expected 
that 1924 will see a good 
ballast business. In the 
matter of rates, Mr. 
Eames counseled the 
adoption of a construc- 
tive attitude toward rail- 
road problems. Reduc- 
tions should be requested 
only in cases where they 
are necessary. The labor 
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situation in 1923 presented difficulties 


in many sections. Laborers applying 
for factory work in the winter time 
were rather inclined to stay at that 
work when the stone production sea- 
son opened again. The influx of ne- 
groes also had its bearing on the 
situation. Mr. Eames spoke for the 
letting down of immigration bars and 
for the inspection of immigrants in 
their own countries rather than at 
American ports. The growth of the 
automobile industry augurs well for 
the good roads program which should 
produce plenty of business in the 
next few years. Big business in gen- 
eral is looked for so confidently by 
Mr. Eames’ plants that considerable 


increase has been made in the pro-. 


duction facilities. The general and 
thorough overhauling of all plants 
was advised. The business that is 
coming will glut these plants with 
work in the spring, and they should 
be in the best of shape to handle the 
burden that will be thrown upon them. 
Mr. John Rice, in reporting on his 
district, told of how his statements 
about conditions in that district were 
built upon the returns of 200 ques- 
tionnaires covering the points out- 
lined and a few others. These ques- 
ticnnaires made possible the collec- 
tion of various data. In general 1923 
was better than 1922. Ballast prices 
remained about the same with fewer 
orders. Crushed stone for other uses 
was sold at prices that were 10 per 
cent better than the year before. Mr. 
Rice then gave a number of typical 
prices. He, too, counseled the adop- 
tion of a constructive attitude toward 
railroad problems stating that there 
is an improved attitude on the part 
of the railroad as evidenced by the 
better car service that has been given. 
He was not certain whether this bet- 
terment of car service was due to 
increase in equipment or to more effi- 
cient handling of equipment. There 
was an adequate supply of skilled 
labor, with common labor scarcer and 
harder to get. Unanimous belief in 
Mr. Rice’s district was that immigra- 
tion quotas should be increased. Many 
expressed the belief that steps should 
be taken to induce Americans to take 
up quarry work. 1924 is expected to 
a big year. There is, in Mr. 
Rice’s own words, “much to be thank- 
ful for and much to be hoped for.” 
Mr. Sloan, reporting for a consid- 
eiable section of the middle West, 
Stated that his district was not much 





different from that covered by the 
preceding report. The railroads did 
exceptionally well. During the year 
they had placed in service a great 
number of new cars, 50 per cent of 
which were of the gondola type suit- 
able for the handling of crushed 
stone. The whole country is largely 
undergoing a decentralization and in 
this process, good roads are a great 
help. Mr. Sloan in a very forceful 
and very unique way drew attention 
to the necessity for continuing the 
good roads program. He told how 
at the present time 1500 new auto- 
mobiles are being made each day and 
showed that it would take 45 miles of 
new road for these cars merely to 
stand on. During 1923, 15,000,000 
auto licenses were issued. There has 
been no reduction in labor. New la- 
bor saving farm equipment is releas- 
ing large numbers of men for work 
in the cities and in places other than 
the farms. Great amounts of ma- 
terial will be required to provide for 
the additional housing that is in de- 
mand at the present time. Mr. Sloan 
next gave expression to his opinion 
on immigration which was quite dif- 
ferent from that expressed by direc- 
tors who preceded him on the pro- 


gram. He was very emphatically 
against increases in immigration 
quotas. In many places in the coun- 


try, says Mr. Sloan, there are objec- 
tionable tendencies that may be 
traced in many instances to an un- 
assimilated populace of foreign ex- 
traction. He passed next to the sub- 
ject of bond issue for public improve- 
ments, stating that these improve- 
ments should, as much as possible, be 
considered as local enterprises and 
should be paid for by local issues. 
This is recommended by Mr. Sloan 
as a more efficient way of spending 
money for improvements. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Sloan expects that 1924 will 
be a big year. He does not look for 
any great reduction in railroad rates, 
for railroad expenditures have been 
too great to justify the granting of 
lower rates. Considering the ad- 
vances in operating expenses, the 
railroads have been very fair in in- 
creasing their rates from pre-war 
levels. 

Mr. B. D. Pierce, Jr., of New 
Haven, Conn., stated that 1923 car 
service was the best in twenty-five 
years. Labor ran from 40 to 60 cents 
per hour. Little ballast was sold in 
Mr. Pierce’s section for the same 
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reason assigned by other directors. 
Freight rates were quite satisfactory, 
and reductions during 1924 are not 
expected. 


Mr. W. G. Swart of Babbit, Minn., 
said that 1923 had been a big year 


in Minnesota. There was plenty of 
highway and building construction 
activity. Car service was in many 
cases affected by iron ore movements. 
There is plenty of open top equip- 
ment in the section because of the 
large amounts of iron ore that are 
shipped. However, it is not always 
easy to get cars for the shipping of 
crushed stone. Iron ore moves in 
great quantities during the season in 
which navigation is open and a great 
part of the available shipping facili- 
ties is taken up with this work. After 
navigation closes it is easy to get 
cars, but at that time they are not, 
of course, of much use to crushed 
stone men. Most of the railroads in 
Mr. Swart’s section. are ballasted with 
gravel and many roads in that sec- 
tion are surfaced with this material. 
Wages are high because of the fact 
that the stone producer has to com- 
pete wth the companies producing 
iron ore. These concerns hire men 
for work that is in many ways sim- 
ilar to quarry work and their wage 
scales are high. 


The report of Mr. W. W. Boxley 
of Roanoke, Va., was delivered by 
Mr. Hunter, who is associated with 
Mr. Boxley. Mr. Hunter’s report on 
ballast was a little different from the 
reports preceding. He stated that 
the Norfolk and Western railroad had 
asked for more ballast in 1923 than 
at any time for the last ten years. 
Crushed stone prices were good, with 
plenty of demand from May to De- 
cember. Commercial stone was much 
better; this due to the road building 
program in North Carolina. The car 
situation was better than in 1922. 
Rates were quite satisfactory. Labor 
was disturbed by the movement of 
negroes to the north. On the sub- 
ject of immigration, Mr. Hunter 
thinks the same as Mr. Sloan. 1924 
does not hold promise of being as 
good as 1923. Not so much railroad 
ballast will be used and less stone 
will be sold for road building pur- 
poses because of the fact that Vir- 
ginia did not pass its bond issue for 
1924 road construction. North Caro- 
lina is likely also to have little work. 


Mr. Norman Hely of Cape Girard- 
eau, Mo., stated that in 1923 the pro- 








duction of stone throughout his sec- 
tion was the greatest possible, plants 
all working up to capacity. The ma- 
terial was used principally for grad- 
ing and for culverts. Not much hard 
surfacing was done. The main de- 
mand was for general building pur- 
poses. It was the practice for a time 
in that section to use any material 
at hand, but it is now known that 
well graded crushed stone is the only 
thing that will give satisfactory serv- 
ice. Railroad rates were very fair 
and car service better than ever be- 
fore. Much new equipment was put 
in service. Railroad roadbeds have 
been in bad shape since the war and 
work to improve them was done. 
There was plenty of unskilled labor. 
This condition was brought about 
partly by the movement of negroes 
from the south. It so happens that 
Mr. Hely’s section was favorably in- 
fluenced by this movement, for the 
cotton growing belt is also moving 
north to escape the boll weevil. Mr. 
Hely’s section is furnishing steady 
employment for many of these ne- 
groes. It is expected that 1924 will 
be a very good year. Mr. Hely ad- 
vises stone men to interest themselves 
only in production, assuring them 
that demand will take care of itself. 


Mr. O. M. Graves of Easton, Pa., 
when called upon for a_ report, 
“rested his case” on the report of Mr. 
Rice, stating that he had nothing 
further of interest to offer. 

Mr. A. R. Wilson of Watsonville, 
Calif., “rubbed it in” a little bit on 
the subject of weather, telling of 
coming from the warm, dry Califor- 
nia climate over the mountains and 
into the zero weather of Chicago and 
St. Louis. He gave some interesting 
figures on California stone produc- 
tion. California’s output of crushed 
stone was 20 per cent greater in 1923 
than in 1922. The price per ton re- 
mained about the same. California 
does not enjoy the advantage of rail- 
road competition, but rates are equit- 
able, based entirely on mileage. Mr. 
Wilson quoted a number of prevailing 
rates and answered the questions of 
producers inspired by his quotations. 
He stated that common labor was 
plentiful and that prices were fair. 
The labor supply of California does 
not depend to any extent on floaters. 
For shovel work, producers are pay- 
ing the regular contractor’s scale 
which is quite high and based upon 
an eight-hour day, with pay every 
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two weeks. Mr. Wilson does not ex- 
pect any great increase in car equip- 
ment in California for 1924. 

The chairman next called for re- 
ports from Mr. Allen Patterson of 
Lima, Ohio, and Mr. C. M. Doolittle, 
Dundas, Ontario. Neither of these 
gentlemen was present at the time 
the reports were called for. 

Mr. James Savage of Buffalo, New 
York, said that conditions in Buffalo 
were much the same as those out- 
lined by Mr. Rice of the district far- 
ther east. He reported 1923 as quite 
a satisfactory year. There was a 
strong demand for stone for high- 
way construction uses but not so 
much for ballast. Labor was not so 
plentiful, but was much more effi- 
cient than formerly. Car service was 
good. In general railroads evidenced 
little inclination to allow requests for 
rate reductions. The early spring 
demand was below normal, but was 
sufficient from June to September to 
necessitate operation at or near ca- 
pacity. Favorable weather created 
better fall business and made later 
operation possible. The 1924 outlook 
for business is good. The demand 
will apparently continue large and the 
call for ballast will increase. Slag 
and gravel competition is keener, but 
everything points to a very satis- 
factory season in 1924. 


Mr. H. E. Bair of Toledo, Ohio, 
stated that demand in his section was 
good and prices satisfactory. He told 
of very satisfactory railroad rela- 
tions and getting proper considera- 
tioii from adjustments. Car service 
was on a normal basis; in fact, 1923 
was the best year for car service. 
Ballast purchases were fair. There 
was no serious labor shortage and at 
times there was almost an excess, 
with higher wages and greater effi- 
ciency. Mr. Bair expects that 1924 
will be a big year. 


Mr. R. W. Sherer, called upon for 
the next report, was not present. 

Mr. J. F. Schroeder of Davenport, 
Iowa, was also unable to be present. 
However, he included his thoughts on 
192% and 1924 in a letter which was 
reali by Mr. Sandles. Mr. Schroeder 
stated that 1923 was better than any 
year before, even though the Iowa 
road building program was_ slow. 
There was much price competition 
throughout Iowa. A state association 
has recently been recognized and _ is 
making good progress. Relations with 
the railroads are more satisfactory. 


There is little change in the matter 
of rates but some allowances have 
been made on Illinois shipments. 
Stone rates in general are rather 
high. Mr. Schroeder has worked out 
data whch is particularly illuminat- 
ing and shows that stone is standing 
more than its share as compared with 
other commodities. The labor situa- 
tion is good with no serious shortages 
reported. The use of labor saving 
machinery is on the increase and is 
making the labor situation less dif- 
ficult to handle. The consensus of 
opinion in the district is that there 
should be no increase in immigration; 
that we should strive for quality in- 
stead of quantity in our citizenry, 
being careful not to bring in too much 
labor for the amount of work to be 
done, thus causing periods of idle- 
ness for many workers and creatin 
a situation parallel to that in the coa 
mining industry where, because of 
short working seasons, wage scales 
during the working time are neces- 
sarily very high. ° 

Mr. R. B. Tylor of Louisville, was 
unable to be present and to report 
for his section. 


Mr. Thomas McCroskey of Knox: 
ville, Tenn., said that the last year 
in his section was the best in the his- 
tory of the industry. The production 
season started light but business be- 
came better later and all plants went 
on practically a capacity basis. The 
better class of contractors in Mr. 
McCroskey’s district are anxious to 
get quality material. Speaking for 
his own company, Mr. McCroskey said 
that railroad service was found very 
good with rates as low as could rea- 
sonably be expected. The ballast 
business is expected to increase. The 
negro movement to the north has af- 
fected the labor situation, but Mr. 
McCroskey says his company has not 
been having any difficulty. This con- 
cern has a policy of helping their la- 
borers as much as possible, treating 
them like human beings and making 
the plant a desirable place to work. 
Mr. McCroskey believes that immi- 
gration should go slowly and take in 
only the better classes. The 1924 
outlook is good, with prices probably 
lower. 


“Mr. W. L. Sporborg of Syracuse, 
New York, told of the very good con- 
ditions in central New York where, 
in spite of a late start, seasonal de- 
mand was fairly heavy, running ex- 
ceedingly well from June to the end 
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of the season when it reached ca- 
pacity. Prices in 1923 were slightly 
higher than in the year before. The 
year saw no rate changes, but during 
it there was very good car service— 
not, however, the best that the sec- 
tion has seen. There was a consider- 
able increase in truck haulage, usu- 
ally in vehicles secured on contract, 
although many operators are also 
running their own trucks. There was 
no serious shortage of labor but 
wages in general were higher. Lit- 
tle immigrant labor was employed. 
Mr. Sporborg agrees with Mr. Sloan 
on the question of immigration. It 
is said that the highway construction 
demands were high. Building de- 
mands were greater in some cities 
and less in others. It is expected that 
more ballast will be sold in 1924, 
which promises to be a very good 
year. Little change is looked for in 
the labor situation. 


Mr. Hoagland’s report told of sat- 
isfactory production which continued 
late into the year. There was a no- 
ticeable absence of shutdowns. Car 
shortages did not last for any lengthy 
periods and the railroads cooperated 
very well. The railroad situation in 
Ohio is considerably affected by the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upholding the Ohio rail- 
road commission ruling. The labor 
supply was just sufficient to keep the 
plants going but more efficiency was 
noticeable. Wages were pretty well 
stabilized. The adoption of labor sav- 
ing machinery has ameliorated the 
labor situation. It is expected through- 
out Mr. Hoagland’s district that 1924 
will be as good as 1923. There is a 
big building program ahead and road 
prospects are good. It is apparent 
that plenty of ballast will be used 
and that car service will be good. 


After the regular convention ses- 
sion on Monday morning, the produc- 
ers met at a “get-together” luncheon 
in that portion of the ball room which 
had not been used for strictly conven- 
tion purposes. At this luncheon, the 
members of the association were priv- 
ileged to hear a talk by Mr. Green- 
law, a coal association representative, 
who told much about the coal situa- 
tion and showed to the stone produc- 
ers points of similarity and common 
interest between the two industries. 
Among interesting things that Mr. 
Greenlaw had to say about the coal 
situation was his statement that the 
probabilities are against a coal strike 


this year. In certain states the right 
to strike is considerably strengthened 
by legislation intended to make im- 
possible or difficult the use of out- 
side labor to fill the jobs vacated by 
the strikers. Mr. Greenlaw, referring 
to the power of the United Mine 
Workers, quoted from the speech of 
the late President Harding in which 
it is said that the country is at the 
mercy of the United Mine Workers, 
Mr. Greenlaw advocated the regula- 
tion of employes as well as employers, 
He pointed to the present over- 
manned condition of the coal indus- 
try referred to among President 
Coolidge’s utterances on conditions in 
that industry. There is among the 
mine workers a strong element in 
favor of nationalization of the mines. 
To this, however, president Lewis of 
the Mine Workers, strongly objects. 
This, among others, came up for dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of 
the United Mine Workers at Indi- 
anapolis on January 22. It was un- 
known at the time of Mr. Greenlaw’s 
speech just what the demands of that 
convention would be. It was thought 
and hoped that they might be fairly 
conservative. President Lewis was 
expected to exercise a tempering in- 
fluence on the proceedings at Indi- 
anapolis. Conditions from his obser- 
vations after his recent visit to Eng- 
land would appear to indicate that he 
is far from desiring anything like a 
counterpart of the present English 
situation on this side of the water. 
The convention at Indianapolis is ex- 
pected to have a considerable influ- 
ence on the question of car supply. 
Action likely to take place at Wash- 
ington might also be expected to 
bear upon this situation. Mr. Green- 
law’s idea is that business in 1924 
will be quite good, possibly rushing. 

The proceedings on Monday after- 
noon began with the appointment by 
President Schmidt of members of the 
various committees. After the ap- 
pointment of committee members, he 
called upon the chairmen of a num- 
ber of committes for reports on their 
activities during 1923. 


Mr. B. D. Pierce, Jr., speaking for 
the Immigration Committee, told of 
the conferences of that body with the 
Senate Committee at Washingion. 
Mr. Pierce said that the law which 
is to become effective will not be the 
one that is now before the House, 
that it will be a law which will have 
the effect of putting decisions on im- 
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migration quotas more up to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, giving him discre- 
tionary powers as to the particular 
amount of immigration most desirable 
at stated times. Mr. Pierce referred 
to resolutions passed in Massachus- 
etts recommending that percentage 
limits on immigration now in force be 
retained, but with certain changes. 
Experience has shown that changes 
are needed. There are a number of 
reasons why it is necessary to change 
the law to eliminate the hardships 
and injustices imposed by the present 
regulations. 

Mr. O. M. Graves spoke of the as- 
sociation’s activity in the slag case. 
He told of how slag was close to get- 
ting a lower rate that would give it 
an advantage over crushed stone un- 
til the crushed stone committee in- 
tervened and showed cause why the 
slag rate should not be lowered. The 
argument used in accomplishing this 
was that, in the event of a lowering 
of the slag rate, an injustice would 
be done to another competing mate- 
rial, crushed stone, which serves ap- 
proximately the same uses and _ is 
conveyed in the same carrying equip- 
ment. Being competitive and handled 
in much the same way by the rail- 
road, rates should be equal. © The 
proper presentation of this argument 
resulted in the final decision not to 
reduce slag rates. The report of the 
committee was accepted and it was 
decided to continue its activities. At 
the conclusion of his report, Mr. 
Graves stated the position of the 
eastern group on the matter of im- 
migration, referring to apparent mis- 
understandings on the subject among 
various groups in the association. 
He included in his talk an amount of 
immigration statistics and stated that 
this method of securing unskilled 
labor is practically the only depend- 
able method. 

Next came a very interesting paper 
on “Cost Keeping, Labor Handling, 
and Administration of a Moderate 
Sized Quarry Plant,” by Mr. R. M. 
Van Winkle, General Manager of the 
Hawkeye Quarries Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Mr. Van Winkle prefaced his 
particular remarks on these features 
of moderate sized quarry operation by 
a statement of the advantages of 
larg ver and smaller quarries under 
varying circumstances. The larger 
quarries are, for certain conditions, 
most desirable. They fit in best 
where there are wider market and 
longer hauls. Mr. Van Winkle said 





he would greatly prefer two smaller 
quarries than a single larger one of 
the same total capacity in the same 
territory. The big plant is best for 
the production of fluxing stone and a 


number of other products. He main- 
tains that the operation of a smaller 
plant differs in no wise from the op- 
eration of a larger one and that 
smaller plants are producing just as 
cheaply as large plants. Asked by a 
member what he considered a small 
plant, Mr. Van Winkle said he would 
put a plant producing up to 750 tons 
a day in this class. He said that a 
small quarry need be nothing but a 
miniature big one with the same gen- 
eral practices as to cost keeping and 
administration. In the cost keeping 
at Mr. Van Winkle’s quarries, there is 
only one labor account. All labor is, 
in the last analysis, hired for stone 
production and the cost of this labor 
should be chargeable directly to the 
production cost account. He spoke 
for a simple system which gives a 
producer an opportunity to make an 
accurate survey of all the operating 
details around his plant, one which 
would take care properly of deprecia- 
tion and depletion accounts, work- 
men’s compensation, insurance, etc., 
and for inventories which would give 
comparisons from month to month 
and from year to year. 

The matter of labor handling con- 
cerns itself with the largest item in 
the production of stone. Mr. Van 
Winkle has kept cases very carefully 
on the stimulation of production 
through bonuses and through payment 
of wages on a piece-work basis. He has 
found that piece-work usually works 
out better. For example, in drilling in 
Iowa on a piece-work basis, he found 
that there was more drilling done with 
less wear and tear on the equipment 
when the workers are paid on a pice- 
work basis than when they are paid a 
flat rate, even with a bonus. He has 
found it well worth while to keep the 
men interested in their work by hold- 
ing picnics and rifle shooting matches 
for prizes awarded by the company. 
He has found it a good scheme, also, 
to maintain a company store in ‘which 
employees are sold various items of 
merchandise at cost and in which they 
are given, in many cases, the ad- 
vantage of certain special bargain 
purchases. He has found that there 
is little worry about the largest item 
of cost, labor, when the men are 
treated properly. This proper treat- 
ment of the men often demands a 
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intimate knowledge of these 
men than can be had at a larger 


more 


plant conducted necessarily along 
more impersonal lines, and gives 
more opportunity for the closer as- 
sociation of worker and employer: 

One of the drawbacks in operating 
a moderate sized quarry is that the 
smaller amount of capital available 
does not justify the hiring of the 
highly trained men who can be re- 
tained at the large quarries. Still, it 
is possible for the owners of moder- 
ate sized plants to avail themselves 
occasionally of the help of expert en- 
gineers who can render intermittently 
the services that the larger organiza- 
tions get from their regularly re- 
tained engineers. 

Mr. Van Winkle sees a big future 
ahead in Iowa for the stone business. 
Road building in that state has been 
rather backward, but that only means 
that there is that much more still 
to do. 

William Chapin Huntington, en- 
gineer and business counsellor located 
in Chicago, spoke on the matter of 
finding new capital for quarry opera- 
tions through the careful analysis for 
financiers of market surveys and sales 
possibilities. Mr. Huntington began 
his talk by saying that, considering 
it merely sensible to consult authori- 
ties when he wanted to know about 
any particular thing, he had gone to 
a number of financiers and _ inter- 
viewed them on the matter of loans 
to crushed stone producers. He gave 
in brief the results of these inter- 
views and it is surprising and not at 
all flattering to learn how little 
financiers, in many cases, appreciate 
the size and dignity of this industry. 
There seemed to be sufficient willing- 
ness to make short term loans but lit- 
tle willingness to go in for long term 
loans or bond issues. One banker 
considered the crushed stone business 
a strictly local affair, suffering from 
too much price-cutting competition 
and poor trade ethics in general. An- 
other would consider a loan only when 
secured by mortgage, another said 
that the business was characteristic- 
ally a local one, finding its markets 
largely in public work, too much 
trammelled by politics, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory from the banker’s 
point of view. Another would loan 
money only on his knowledge of the 
individuals engaged in the quarrying 
business. Another said that as a 


banking prospect, the quarrying in- 
dustry “wasn’t worth a damn.” An- 








other, approached on the subject of 
his willingness to advance money for 
the opening of a new quarry, said 
that quarry men should not figure too 
much on loans from bankers, but 
should get their money through com- 
mon stock financing, coming to the 
banker later for smaller amounts. 

Mr. Huntington gave some valuable 
information on the proper method of 
talking to a banker. He stated first 
that a man who wants money must 
be very sure to tell the truth. If he 
does not know the truth about his 
business, he should find it out. In 
talking about a loan a man should 
have ready for a banker a_ good 
analysis of his market, showing 
where he sells and where he can sell. 
As an example of what a man can 
learn about his own business along 
lines that may not have occurred to 
him, Mr. Huntington told of services 
he performed for a man who was 
considering increasing his facilities 
but was uncertain as to whether the 
market would stand for it. Mr. Hunt- 
ington went about finding this out by 
consulting a considerable number of 
people among whom were some of 
this man’s competitors, overcame the 
reluctance of a number of these com- 
petitors to talk frankly and from 
them secured a considerable amount 
of valuable information. When the 
quarry man does such a thing as this, 
he learns more about his own opera- 
tion and more about the possibilities 
of his market and is thus able to pre- 
sent to his banker a well ordered case 
in which are stated only known facts. 

The information that Mr. Hunting- 
ton secured from bankers, given in the 
first part of his talk, shows that many 
of these bankers think that the 
crushed stone business is unstable, 
that there are great amounts of suit- 
able materials available, that any- 
body can start digging in the ground, 
that the small fry can easily break in 
and create the danger of overexpan- 
sion with a consequent destructive 
scramble for business. The only 
remedy for these misconceptions on the 
part of bankers and others is the se- 
curing of proper knowledge by quarry- 
men and the presentation to the 
proper persons of what has been 
learned. This means fact getting 
which, says Mr. Huntington, requires 
only a little imagination and lots of 
shoe leather. 

Mr. D. B. Rush, engineer with the 
R. W. Hunt Company of Chicago, tak- 
ing as his subject “The Exploration 
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an’ Geological Examination of a 
Quarry Property and Their Relation 
to Financing,” gave the convention 
some valuable information on these 
important matters. The financier 
must have assurance, this coming in 
its most convincing form as reports 
by engineering firms who, as neutral 
and specially trained observers, are 
qualified to pass on the value of any 
given project. Mr. Rush gave in de- 
tail an account of how a survey is 
conducted, outlined the work of the 
geologist and its value, told of pros- 
pecting, analysis and all the work that 
must be gone through before a proper 
report can be written. His talk 
showed the value of accuracy, and the 
harmfulness of superficiality in the 
preliminary work of starting off a 
new enterprise. It was really con- 
structive and must have given some 
of his hearers a new viewpoint. 

“Concrete Products Manufacture” 
was the title of a very thorough paper 
reid by Mr. A. J. R. Curtis, manager 
of the Concrete Products Bureau of 
the Portland Cement Association. Mr. 
Curtis advocated the expenditure of 
more money by the National Crushed 
Stone Association for the improve- 
ment of crushed stone products. He 
told of the importance of the field re- 
quiring sands for the manufacture of 
concrete blocks and tiles. He stated 
that there is little choice between sand 
and limestone screenings for these 
purposes, actual tests using both kinds 
of materials showing equal strengths 
in 7 and 28 days. In concrete using 
larce aggregates sand shows up bet- 
ter. Mr. Curtis then presented charts 
showing the results of tests and rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. 
Screenings are not as mobile, but their 
angularity gives certain advantages i in 
some cases. Tamping is necessary 
for strength in concrete, and screen- 
ings do not stand tamping as well. 
Mr. Curtis then defined a number of 
Scie tific terms, among them the cele- 
brated “pnenén modulus” which has 
proved a stumbling block for many. 
In answer to questions Mr. Curtis 
stated that soft stones often give as 
hari eeneretes as hard stones, and 
that soft stones often produce in con- 
crete a material much harded than 
the original stones. 

Mr. Swart spoke of the weakening 
effet of incipient fractures in stones 
an’ the correction of this condition 
by running the stone through a tube 
mili with a light load of pebbles. This 
approximates the natural processes 





within a stream bed where rolling the 
gravel around breaks it along pre- 
existing flaws and gives hard stones 
without fractures. 

Mr. Sloan struck a warning note 
when he advised producers to consider 
well the natural qualities of their ma- 
terials before investing money in a 
concrete block business. 

Mr. Lamkin, who had intended to 
present a paper at this point in the 
program, deferred the reading of his 
paper to the Agstone luncheon at 
noon on Tuesday. Instead he made a 
few brief, pertinent remarks which 
gained considerable applause. 

Mr. Brandon invited all present who 
were interested in salesmanship to at- 
tend a luncheon at which this topic 
would be thoroughly discussed. 

The proceedings on Tuesday morn- 
ing began with an invitation by the 
president to discuss the paper of Mr. 
C. C. Griggs, assistant head of the 
Engineering Division of the office of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
of the United States Treasury De- 
partment. The paper, copies of 
which were passed out to the mem- 
bership on the day before, was de- 
voted to the consideration of deple- 
tion, depreciation, obsolescence repair 
accounts, etc., in connection with in- 
come tax reports. It was expected 
that a considerable amount of inter- 
esting discussion would be brought 
out for the paper was meaty and sug- 
gested topics that quarry operators 
might well have discussed freely. The 
best suggestion along these lines came 
from Mr. John Rice who told of a 
simple and practical plan for working 
out plant depreciation with the least 
amount of accounting. Mr. Rice’s 
plan consists essentially in placing up- 
on any newly acquired property an 
estimate of the life of the deposit, and 
then depreciating the plant value 
yearly at a regular rate so as to write 
off about 85 per cent of the plant value 
during the time that the deposit is 
workable. For example, if a deposit 
is given an estimated life of twenty- 
five years, Mr. Rice would depreciate 
the plant value at the rate of 5 per 
cent per year. At the end of twenty- 


‘five years, 85 per cent of the value 


of the plant would be written off and 
that part of it which had a salvage 
value would most likely equal the un- 
depreciated part of the original value. 
The original value of the plant with 
tools and other equipment would make 
up the capital account of the enter- 
prise. Mr. Rice told of how this plan 
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has worked out very satisfacorily in 
their case giving an instance by tell- 
ing of how a plant erected on property 
acquired in 1899 and depreciated at 
the rate of five per cent each year 
now has a salvage value of about 15 
per cent of the original cost. 

Mr. Lewis H. Eagan, president of 
the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of St. Louis was on the 
program for a paper on “Electric 
Power Contracts.” Mr. Eagan was 
unable to present his paper in person 
and his place was taken by Mr. Berry 
of the Union Company. This gentle- 
man told interestingly of rates, the 
way in which they are computed and 
ways in which the consumer of elec- 
tricity can make it possible for the 
producer to establish rates that are 
more favorable to consumers. The 
rate on electric power represents the 
cost of the power delivered to the 
buyer, plus a profit for the power 
company, this profit limited by public 
rate making bodies. Into these costs 
enter the power house overhead or 
fixed costs and the operating costs. It 
will thus be seen that advances in 
technical knowledge bringing about 
the use of more efficient equipment, 
bears very directly upon the estab- 
lishment of favorable rates for power. 
Bigger ana bigger central power sta- 
tions are being built and much more 
efficient equipment is being utilized. 
For example, if the new mercury 
boiler measures up to all that is ex- 
pected of it, it will be a boon for the 
user of electricity. The customer 
who gets the best return is the one 
who uses power the longest number 
of hours, the one, in other words, who 
contributes least to the piling up of 
peak loads at the power station and 
who helps the power company to get 
the greatest output from the machin- 
ery which it must necessarily have on 
hand to meet’ peak conditions. It 
costs much more to serve a number 
of small power users than it does to 
serve a single customer using an 
amount of power equal to the total 
power consumed by the number of 
small users. The sale of power to the 
larger users entails the use of less 
line material, transformers, connec- 
tions, meters and other costly equip- 
ment. The time of consumer use of 
power has much to do with the effi- 
ciency of the power stations and con- 
sequently with the rate at which elec- 
tricity is sold. If a power house can 
meet the night lighting and daylight 
demands without increase of equip- 


ment, its rates will be lower because 
of the favorable interlocking of loads, 
Mr. Berry showed how it is possible 
to sell electricity for factory lighting 
at 79% per cent of the cost of resi- 
dence lighting; electricity for power 
at 56% per cent and for primary 
power at 39% per cent. One of the 
gentlemen present asked Mr. Berry 
for information on the insertion of 
power factor clauses in rate contracts. 
The answer was that conditions in St. 
Louis do not warrant an introduction 
of this clause, although in itself it is 
very helpful in the establishment of 
favorable rates. Mr. Berry then de- 
fined the power factor which is very 
intricate and hard to describe in non- 
technical, commercial language in 
fact, it is principally for this reason 
that power factor clauses are not in- 


cluded in St. Louis contracts. He 
made attempts to describe it by 
analogy. He compared the power 


factor to a glass of beer which is all 
beer to the top, including the foam. 
Only that part of it though which is 
not foam can be used. The power fac- 
tor concerns itself with the efficiency 
of power using machines, the way in 
which they use the power available, 
requiring under varying conditions no 
great increase in power and conse- 
quently utilizing efficiently just the 
amount which is necessary for opera- 
tion. Mr. Berry believes that more 
should be done in the way of reward- 
ing or penalizing through rates users 
of power house equipment utilizing 
power efficiently or inefficiently. 

Mr. E. W. Pilgrim of the Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company next read a 
very good paper on the application of 
electricity in the crushed stone indus- 
try. In his paper, Mr. Pilgrim really 
came down to cases and made differ- 
ent recommendations that producers 
might use to advantage. For one 
thing, he recommended the use of 3 
phase, 60 cycle current at 440 volts. 
When asked later by a producer why 
he had fixed upon 440 volts as_ the 
proper pressure at which to deliver 
current, he stated that 440 volt cur- 
rent makes it possible to reduce wir- 
ing greatly and at the same time give 
sufficient voltage for the efficient op- 
eration of machines. A 440 volt cur- 
rent is also safe to work with. The 
higher voltages are more hazardous. 
The 440 volt equipment also is stand- 
ard. It is easy to purchase and easy 
to replace in whole or in: part. Mr. 
Pilgrim told next of the economy of 
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purchased power in most cases as 
against the use of the power manu- 
factured in a private plant. This 
purchased power is delivered effi- 
ciently at high voltage and stepped 
down through transformers at the 
plant. He then described a_ typical 
step down transformer installation 
giving details of equipment and in- 
formation on the location of the 
equipment. He stated that the aver- 
age quarry would require a 250 kilo- 
watt transformer with a_ separate 
lighting transformer of 10 to 15 kilo- 
watt. He told of the advantage of the 
synchronous motor in bettering power 
factors in a plant. With an all in- 
duction motor load the power factor 
would probably be around 70 to 75 
per cent and undesirable for the 
power companies. A_ synchronous 
motor installed somewhere in the plant 
would considerably better this factor. 
After telling of ways in which motor 
applications can best be made in 
crusher plants, he took up the ques- 
tion of electric equipment in the 
quarries. He told of how a 10 or 15 
horsepower squirrel cage motor would 
drive a compressor of sufficient size 
to supply air to 4 or 5 drills. He told 
of advantages of electric loading 
equipment over steam, particularly in 
operations that are subject to inter- 
mittent shutdowns. He then detailed 
the electric equipment usually found 
on an electric shovel, gave the elec- 
tric characteristics of the hoist, swing 
and crowd motors with their controls. 
He next took up the subject of stor- 
age battery and trolley locomotives 
and the use of electric car pullers for 
spotting. Then followed some data 
on the comparative advantages of 
steam, oil and electricity. At the 
conclusion of his talk, Mr. Pilgrim 
was asked by Mr Stewart of the Con- 
sumers Company of Chicago for in- 
formation on the best kind of electric 
light lamp to use around plants where 
workmen had been stealing Jamps 
regularly. To do away with this ob- 
jectionable practice, Mr. Stewart had 
installed 220 volt lamps. After a 
hand had stolen one of these lamps 
and found that it did not operate satis- 
factorily on his 110 volt light current 
he usually stopped stealing. But the 
220 volt lamps did not prove satisfac- 
tory around the crushing plant. It 
did not seem able to stand up against 
the vibration and it was soon found 
that the company was put to as much 
expense replacing 220 volt lamps as 
it had been in making replacements 





for lamps stolen by employees. Mr. 
Hume referred to locking sockets 
from which lamps can be taken only 
by a person having a key. The ob- 
jection raised to this device was that 
an employee balked in an attempt to 
steal a lamp would help himself to 
both lamp and socket. Mr. Berry told 
of the unsatisfactory experiences that 
most users have had with the 220 volt 
lamp, stating that it is not nearly as 
good as the 115 volt lamp. 

Under the heading of “round table 
discussion” omitted the day before, 
producers next talked of hydraulic 
stripping, mining versus open pit 
methods, the effect of blasting on 
nearby buildings, the lowering of a 
quarry flower and the screening of 
small sizes. 

Mr. Wilson of California described 
the hydraulic stripping methods in 
force at his plant. He told of se- 
curing the water from a river near- 
by, putting it under 300 pounds pres- 
sure and elevating it 250 feet to the 
point where it was put to work. The 
deposit of spoil is taken care of on 
nearby low ground. The spoil is im- 
pounded over a considerable area, at 
one end of which is a low dam that 
allows the water, after the settling of 
the solid material, to flow back to the 
river. Two of these impounding 
areas are in use. While one is being 
used the other is drying out. During 
the period that it is not being used, 
one or another of the dams is built 
slightly higher in readiness for later 
use. This method has been in use at 
Mt. Wilson’s quarry for some fifteen 
years and has proved very satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Sloan told of a number of cases 
in which hydraulic stripping did not 
prove satisfactory and advised pro- 
ducers to consider carefully the char- 
acter of the overburden before at- 
tempting to remove it by hydraulic 
methods. He cited an instance of the 
failure of hydraulic methods in the 
removing of overburden made up of 
decomposed feldspar. Many pro- 
ducers, Mr. Sloan said, are too prone 
to overlook this matter and to con- 
sider the contour of the country and 
the water supply as the only impor- 
tant things to take into account. 

Mr. Sullivan of Omaha told of his 
quarry where a 24 foot ledge of stone 
covered with 110 feet of overburden, 
a situation unique in quarry opera- 
tion. At Mr. Sullivan’s operation water 
for the hydraulic stripping process is 
delivered at 100 pounds through a 2 
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inch nozzle. Water is secured from the 
Platt River to which the spoil is re- 
turned. The operation is carried on 
economically, although the cost of 
stripping at this place is necessarily 
quite high. 

On the subject of mining versus 
open pit quarrying there was an 
amount of interesting discussion. The 
size of rooms that can be worked 
safely without supports was said to 
be a matter that depended almost en- 
tirely upon the nature of the rock. It 
was stated that there was not much 
difference in powder costs. This, to a 
large extent, also depended upon the 
character of the rock. Underground 
methods did not work against as high 
faces as are found in open pit quar- 
ries, but some of the working places 
underground are large enough for the 
use of power shovels. The question of 
back stoping versus underhand stop- 
ing also came up for discussion. 

Mr. Rice told how his company had 
spent $35,000 to determine that cracks 
in neighborhood buildings were not 
due to blasting at their quarries and 
showed how the subject was ap- 
proached scientifically from all angles 
—from that of the engineer, the seis- 
mologist and the business man. The 
results of the investigation showed 
pretty clearly that blasting did not 
cause the damage. 

Mr. Magrath told of difficulty the 
Consumer Company has been experi- 
encing in separating %4-inch stone and 
said that they had just about decided 
to adopt water separation methods. 
He spoke of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different types of 
screens. ” 

The Tuesday morning session con- 
cluded with an invitation by the Co- 
lumbia Quarries of St. Lotis to all 
producers to visit their quarry at 
Columbia, Illinois, on Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. M. B. Garber of The Sander- 
son-Cyclone Drill Company began the 
proceedings on Tuesday afternoon with 
a well written paper on “Some Funda- 
mentals of Big Blast Hole Drilling.” 
Mr. Garber’s talk accentuated the im- 
portance of properly balanced tool 
equipment, the care of drilling tool 
taper joints, double box joints on drill 
stems, the shape of drill bits, welded 
versus all steel drill bits, drilling bars 
for blast hole work, the care of drill- 
ing cable, the importance of hitting 
the bottom of the drill hole and the 
handling of seams, crevices and 
crooked drill holes. The paper 


throughout was eminently practical 
and contained information of much 
value to users of drilling equipment. 
The paper was prepared in pamphlet 
form and was distributed to all who 
attended the convention. 

Mr. Fred A. Gill, of Lebanon, Pa.,, 
spoke of the new standards of the 
American Petroleum Institute on drill 
joints and recommended that these 
standards be considered for adoption 
by the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation. He outlined some of the ad- 
vantages of these standards and in- 
dicated where they would operate to 
the interest of crushed stone pro- 
ducers. 

“Blasting Data,” by Mr. S. R. Rus- 
sell of the Du Pont Company con- 
tained practical hints for users of ex- 
plosives. Mr. Russell’s high standing 
in the industry gives considerable 
weight to the recommendations and 
information contained in his paper. 

Mr. J. Barab of the Hercules 
Powder Company gave a paper on 
“Hercoblasting,” a new method de- 
scribed during the year in “The Ex- 
plosive Engineer” by Mr. T. W. Bac- 
chus. This method calls essentially 
for the use of black blasting powder 
with Cordeau-Bickford detonating fuse 
in column loads because of its slow- 
ness black powder cannot be used 
satisfactorily in column loading with- 
out detonating fuse. Cordeau-Bick- 
ford imparts to it a longitudinal ve- 
locity of approximately 17,000 feet 
per second. The paper, which was 
distributed to producers in pamphlet 
form, offers considerable food for 
thought. 

Mr. J. Reynard of the Loomis Ma- 
chine Company spoke in support of 
Mr. Gill on the matter of drill joints 
and the proper balance of tools. He 
told of some of the experiences he has 
had as an expert in drilling. He had 
encountered rock of all kinds from 
the hardest to the softest. He said 
that the hardest rock he ever en- 
countered was in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
He also found rock almost as hard at 
Whitney. N. C. 

Mr. Harvey T. Gracely of the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company told 
of “Crawler Truck Applied to Quarry 
Shovels.” He pointed out the ad- 
vantage with figures, showed how 
these shovels operated with reduced 
crews and greater mobility and were 
in other ways desirable pieces of 
equipment. ; 

Mr. C. S. Darling, Sales Engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Crusher Com- 
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pany, gave a good talk on roll and 
hammer crushers, illustrating what he 
hai to say with pictures and models 
of various Pennsylvania machines. He 
told of the advantages and limitations 
of the various types, showing how 
each worked best under certain con- 
ditons and with certain kinds of 
stone. In general, he explained how 
the roll crusher was the machine to 
use where a minimum of lines is de- 
sired and a hammer crusher where a 
maximum of lines is desired. He 
spoke, also, of the feature of the 
Pennsylvania hammer crusher which 
results in the removal of tramp iron 
and other hard materials that would 
injure the crusher mechanism. 

Mr. H. E. Bair, General Manager 
of the France Stone Company, talked 
on stock piling. He stated that it is 
one of the largest contributing fac- 
tors to economical stone production 
and spoke of how it bridges periods 
when the plant is not operating be- 
cause of breakdowns or of seasonal 
shutdowns. He told producers that 
the sensible, systematic way of going 
about the matter of producing suffi- 
cient stone is first to determine what 
tonnage pays the operating expense. 
It is not profitable, as a general rule, 
to continue operation for the purpose 
of storage only. Material placed in 
storage must be placed there free. In 
other words, it must be that amount 
of material that is piled up from the 
regular running of the plant. The 
storage piles cost must be absorbed 
by the tonnage shipped, not the ton- 
nage produced. Mr. Bair spoke on the 
efficiency of various methods. for 
handling the tonnage. He said that 
the best method for large tonnages is 
side dump car equipment and that the 
best for small tonnage is crane 
equipment, with a crane used for rec- 
lamation in both cases. Storage 
must be reclaimed, of course, in mar- 
ketable condition. He advised the use 
of storage piles over large areas 
rather than storage piles built to 
great heights. In discussion with 

r. Hammerschmidt of Elmhurst, 
Ill. he showed how these principles 
are considered in relation to. an actual 
storage pile. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening, 
the toastmaster, Mr. Otho Graves, had 
the opportunity to say that he saw be- 
forr him the largest gathering of 
crushed stone producers that had ever 
cone together. The gathering truly 
was impressive and showed clearly the 
standing of the organization. All the 


space in the large ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler was required to accom- 
modate the diners. Mr. Graves 
proved a very accomplished toast- 
master. His fluency and ready wit 
contributed in a very large degree 
to the enjoyment that all present de- 
rived from the occasion. 

The toastmaster’s call for a tribute 
to A. Acton Hall, who died less than 
a month before, was met by the en- 
tire membership who stood for a few 
moments with bowed heads in silent 
prayer for the man whom they all re- 
spected and admired. 

During the progress of the banquet, 
which was brightened by entertain- 
ment features and by speeches of a 
number of prominent speakers, all the 
producers seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves: very much and to be associ- 
ting in a manner that indicated genu- 
ine good fellowship. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was Mr. L. W. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
who told his audience of the railroad 
situation. He said that the railroads 
have handled the greatest traffic ever, 
twelve per cent greater than the war 
year. The public seems little to know 
or appreciate this fact and the roads 
are being as sadly misrepresented as 
ever. Interests unfavorable to the 
roads, largely political, are doing in- 
calculable harm, which will finally re- 
sult, if it is not stopped, in breaking 
down the transportation system. It 
is thus necessary for shippers, like 
crushed stone men, to stand by the 
roads to help them make enough 
money to put through the improve- 
ments that will keep sérvices at top 
notch. The railroads need to spend a 
billion dollars to improve their equip- 
ment. Rates in the United States are 
much lower than in any other country. 
Much new equipment was added in 
1923, and during this year also there 
was very good car service. This, as 
was said before, remains unappreci- 
ated, for people seem to appreciate not 
what they get but what they lose. 
He believes that the crushed stone 
producers are in sympathy with the 
roads and he knows that the roads 
are interested in the crushed stone 
business. The position of the rail- 
roads on highways has been misrepre- 
sented. They are glad to see good 
highways, but they believe that 
through them many injustices are be- 
ing worked. He says that railways 
should not be taxed to keep up cer- 
tain highways that furnish competi- 
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tion for them. Among other sugges- 
tions that he said would operate to 
the benefit of the roads was that of 
the storage of materials at points 
where yeeded. Mr. Baldwin believes 
that stone producers should try to 
make use of cars at times when lots 
of them are available and move their 
materials to the points at which they 
will be used or from which they can 
be conveniently distributed. Mr. Bald- 
win believes that 1924 will see a con- 
tinuation of the good car service that 
producers have been getting in 1923. 
He spoke in defense of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, saying that while 
it may have some drawbacks, it 
should be left alone. The year 1923 
was the only time this act had a real 
test, and then it showed up well. 

Mr. W. J. McGary, head of the 
Open Top Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, was 
next on the program with a talk on 
railroad organization for car service. 
He told how in 1916 the American 
Railway Association created a com- 
mittee on car service and described 
the manner in which that body func- 
tions. He told of some of the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of pro- 
viding satisfactory car service; 
showed how equipment is being bet- 
tered and handling improved. He, 
like Mr. Baldwin, asked his hearers 
to help against pernicious activities 
that would have the effect of break- 
ing down the transportation machine. 

Mr. K. M. Grier of the Blue Dia- 
mond Materials Company of Los An- 
geles told a number of Italian stories 
that made up the high spot of the 
entertainment features on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Grier has writen some fif- 
teen hundred Italian stories and his 
delivery of these in dialect is inimit- 
able. He received any number of 
encores and each time came back with 
something better. 

Mr. John J. Sloan, president of the 
Board of Local Improvements, City 
of Chicago, and now president of the 
National Crushed Stone Association, 
described the program that is “Mak- 
ing Chicago the Hub of the Uni- 
verse.” When undertaking to make 
delivery on this extensive order, Mr. 
Sloan said that the subject was not 
of his choosing but that he would en- 
deavor to do his best. His best proved 
to be the very best on the subject that 
most of the Chicagoans present had 
ever heard. He told how Chicago is 
favored by the natural features of the 


country for great distances around; 
described the great railway develop- 
ment that has gone on; explained why 
Chicago is due within a short time to 
see the flags of foreign nations float- 
ing on the ships that call at her har- 
bor. He told of enormous power plant 
developments, of Chicago’s 4500 miles 
of streets; of its produce and fruit 
market only three or four blocks long 
which does annually a business of 
$350,000,000; of the program of wid- 
ening streets and the paving of 88 
miles of streets, the building of 60 
miles of sewer, some 18 feet in diam- 
eter; and the addition during 1923 
of 300 miles of sidewalk; of the enor- 
mous projects now ahead of the mu- 
nicipality in the straightening of the 
Chicago river, the building of a num- 
ber of mammoth railroad terminals 
and of the steady growth of the city 
in all directions. He described the 
cultural advantages that residents of 
Chicago have at hand in museums, art 
studios and libraries. He said that 
Chicago will continue to gain, that it 
is a city of destiny which will one day 
reach from the sand dunes of Indiana 
far north toward the Wisconsin line. 
If only one of the two proposed 
waterway projects is put into effect, 
Chicago will be handling the cargoes 
of foreign ships within three years, 
thus making the city an important 
center of distribution for the middle 
west. Mr. Sloan’s enthusiastic ad- 
dress was well received and his state- 
ments on the growth and importance 
of Chicago greatly impressed all who 
heard them. 

Mr. M. M. Leighton, president of 
the State Geological Survey Division 
of the State of Illinois, gave a talk on 
the importance of co-operation be- 
tween stone producers and the survey. 
He described the important part that 
the geologist takes in the development 
of the quarry in determining the ex- 
tent and quality of the deposit and 
in helping the producer to decide 
what uses his stone will best serve. 
He concluded his talk by asking that 
producers give all assistance within 
their power to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and the geological sur- 
veys of the several states. 

Interesting talks were given by 
Messrs. Rice, Eames, Wilson, Lamkin, 
Powers and Schmidt. These gentle 
men were called upon unexpectedly 
by the toastmaster and their speeches 
were entirely impromptu. “Mr. Joe 
Smith of Albuquerque, New Mexico” 
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objectionable material. The work is 
difficult in Mr. Dodson’s section be- 
cause of the scarcity of water, there 
being just enough available to feed 
the boilers. They are consequently 
resorting to the use of heat to dry out 
and reduce the material to a fine con- 
dition in which it can easily be 
screened out. Mr. Briggle then in- 
troduced Mr. Hyde, enginer, who de- 
vised this plan. Mr. Hyde described 
this operation briefly. 

On Wednesday afternoon a paper 
by Mr. A. P. Greensfelder on winter 
construction engaged the attention of 
the convention. The paper advocated 
going into this work on a more ex- 
tended scale. Stone producers were 
also urged to continue their produc- 
tion season later into the year. The 
claim was made that custom rather 
than climate causes winter shut- 
downs. Powders for use in cold 
weather are available and it is pos- 
sible to ship the product more easily 
than Portland Cement which is ship- 
ped all winter long under tarpaulins. 
He said that producers might have 
to exercise a little ingenuity with 
securing their car service but that 
this is being done in other fields and 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
done by crushed stone men. If steel 
rails can be shipped in cattle cars, 
there is no reason why crushed stone 
cannot be shipped in box cars. Per- 
haps it will be necessary to give sea- 
sonal discounts to facilitate the move- 
ment of stone during the winter 
months. 

Mr. Russell Rary told of “Selling 
Quarry Products.” Mr. Rary em- 
phasized the fact that crushed stone 
business depends essentially on re- 
peat orders, for the profits of the first 
sale are mostly spent on securing the 
business. Greater use should be made 
of screens. The Sales Department 
can help greatly in getting the plant 
to produce the kind of material that 
is most needed. More sales should be 
made on contract. Purchasers of 
stone for balast and for fluxing and 
chemical uses cannot be so easily in- 
fluenced in making of contracts but 
users of stone for concrete, agricul- 
tural and miscellaneous uses can be 
influenced. In Ohio the Sales Depart- 
ments of two companies are doing 
very effective work in selling crushed 
stone for use on macadam roads. 
Crusher sand business should be gone 
after more strongly. The advantages 
of crushed stone and crusher sand as 


against sand and gravel aggregates 
should be emphasized. New outlets 
should be developed. Some compan- 
ies are selling a good tonnage to mak- 
ers of mechanical rubber and also for 
use as a whiting substitute. 


Mr. F. J. Stimson, chief engineer 
of maintenance of the southwestern 
region of the Pennsylvania Railway 
system told of the common interests 
of the railroads and the crushed stone 
business. He referred to the political 
attacks that are being made on the 
roads and asked that producers stand 
with the carriers in helping them to 
give adequate service and at the same 
time make a fair profit. If adverse 
propaganda becomes effective, rail- 
road earnings will be curtailed and 
improvements will be halted. This 
will mean a deterioration in car serv- 
ice and injury to the market that 
railroads offer to the crushed stone 
producers. 


Mr. E. J. Bruner, editor of “Ameri- 
can Contractor” gave an interesting 
talk and presented some interesting 
charts that show how the construc- 
tion industries stand at the present 
time. He quoted largely from reports 
of the real estate board which em- 
braced 241 cities. The reports indi- 
cated stability in rents and at the 
same time a considerable shortage in 
many cities in larger sized apart- 
ments which are considerably in de- 
mand. The volume of construction 
has been advancing rapidly since 
1920. Mr. Bruner took a straw vote 
among the producers present on 1924 
conditions. It was shown by votes of 
members from various sections of the 
country that 1924 will be regarded 
as a prosperous year. 


M. W. W. Horner, chief engineer 
on sewers and paving of the city of 
St. Louis, told in a well written paper 
of the outlok for municipal construc- 
tion work. He said that all in all, 
he did not think that municipal build- 
ing would run ahead of 1923 and, in 
fact, expects a slight reduction. There 
are many factors, such as the slow- 
ness of raising money, that tend to 
make municipal work run_ behind 
other work. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Horner’s talk and after a few words 
by Mr. Sloan, the convention ad- 
journed. At the request of Mr. Sloan 
many of the producers gave their 
views on the city in which the 1924 
convention should be held. New Or- 
leans was prominently mentioned and 
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one or two producers extended an in- 
vitation to come to their cities. 


Machinery Exhibits Interesting 


Machinery manufacturers got more 
than the proverbial “square deal,’ and 
they met their opportunities in a 
commendable way. Situated as they 
were in a long room through which 
the convention visitors had to pass 
on their way to and from the ses- 
sions, the exhibitors were automatical- 
ly placed in a favorable position; but 
then it is likely that the material 
men would have journeyed to any 
part of the big hotel to see the in- 
teresting displays of quarry equip- 
ment. 

Descriptive literature was in abun- 
dance, and a number of firms had 
set up small models of their respec- 
tive machines, among the latter being 
Smith Engineering Works, which 
showed a diminutive crushing and 
screening plant; Robins Conveying 
Belt Co., with a model of a “Cataract” 
grizzly and a “Grasshopper” screen; 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co., 
featuring a gearless crusher; Morgan 
Engineering Co., exhibiting a _ tiny 
gyratory crusher; Northwest Engi- 
neering Co., with a crawler Steam 
shovel; Armstrong Mfg. Co., with a 
well-drilling outfit equipped with 
Trojan hawser cable furnished by 
St. Louis Cordage Works; G. H. Wil- 
liams Co., demonstrating the “Gold 
Medal” bucket, and Sanderson-Cy- 
clone Drill Co., with a complete blast 
hole drilling outfit. 

The complete list of exhibitors was 
as follows: Traylor Engineering Co., 
Hercules Powder Co., The Osgood Co., 
Columbus McKinnon Chain’ Co., Wil- 
liams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
Fred A. Gill, General Elec. Co., 
Easton Car & Mfg. Co., Fate-Root- 
Heath Co., Shope Brick Co., (display 
of beautiful concrete brick and tile), 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., (types of perfor- 
ate’ metals), Austin Mfg. Co., Atlas 
Powder Co., Jeffrey Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
Beliing Co., Jeffrey Co., American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., Geo. Haiss Mfg. 
Co., Northwest Engineering Co., Tay- 
lor-Vharton Iron & Steel Co., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Quaker City Rub- 
ber Co., Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., C. G. Bu- 
chanan, Ine, The Koehring Co., 
Chalmers & Williams Co., ne 
ton Pump & Mchy. Corp., Pennsyl- 
van.a Crusher Co., Loomis Machine 
Co., The Frog Switch & Mfg. Co., 
American Manganese Steel Co., En- 


sign Bickford Co., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Keystone Consolidated 
Pub. Co., Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co., Pit and Quarry and _ Rock 
Products. 


Moving Pictures Monday Evening 


_ In the evening several reels of mov- 
ing pictures were shown, these being 
so interesting as to draw possibly the 
entire attendance of the convention. 
Examples of quarry operations, many 
of them of unusual character, involv- 
ing the use of blast-hole drills, steam 
shovels, dragline excavators, revolv- 
ing locomotive cranes and caterpillar 
mounted equipment were pictured to 
demonstrate the versatility and prac- 
ticability of the various machines. 

Moving pictures provided by the 
Hercules and du Pont powder com- 
agg cited proper methods of hand- 
ing explosives when blasting down 
rock. Another interesting reel 
showed the quarry and crushing plant 
of the Oakland Paving Co., Oakland, 
Calif., in action, closing with two 
reels of operations in the pit, quarry 
and plant of the Blue Diamond Ma- 
terials Co., Los Angeles, including 
the Hay process of wet-mixed lime 
mortar which is delivered on the job 
ready for instant use. 





At the annual directors’ meeting of 
the Federal Sand & Gravel Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., C. W. Luce of East 
Tawas was elected president. F. H. 
Gorey of the New Egyptian Portland 
Cement Co., was elected general man- 
ager, succeeding the late Lent E. 
Denton. The officers are: Peter C. 
Pardee, Reese, vice-president; S. S. 
Roby, Saginaw, secretary-treasurer; 
Miss Olive Owens, Saginaw, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 





The Midwest Crushed Stone quarry 
at Greencastle, Indiana, was partly 
destroyed by fire on January 15. E. B. 
Taylor, plant manager, stated that 
the loss will run in excess of $50,000. 





A distributing plant of 3,000 tons 
capacity has been established at State 
Street and Cherry Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif., by the Union Rock 
Company, representing an investment 
of $100,000. 





The Stanley Cement & Lime Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., was given au- 
thorization to increase its capital 
stock from $800,000 to $1,600,000. 
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Topsoil Removed by Two Clever 
Excavating Schemes 


Two Indiana Gravel Producers Open New Pits by 
Ingenious Use of Same Cableway Digging Outfit, 
Although Each Had His Own Method of Operation 


TRIPPING the topsoil of a gravel 

deposit is ever expensive and an 

operation in which, as Benjamin 
Franklin so aptly said, “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” Praise is 
justly due the operator whose intelli- 
gence prompts him as to the most 
economical method of removing the 
overburden. 

Therefore, praise is hereby be- 
stowed upon two gentlemen of In- 
diana who solved the problem by 
the use of the same equipment but 
with radically different handling of 
that equipment. The first incident oc- 
curred when Ted McKinney, con- 
tractor and gravel producer of Tip- 
ton, opened a new pit alongside an 
old one he had been working for sev- 
eral years. 


Used His Old Outfit 


Reference to the diagram shown 
here discloses the relative positions 


of the two pits. The rectangular area 
illustrates the new pit, which was 
stripped of topsoil by the use of a 
1 cu. yd. Sauerman “Crescent” cable- 
way excavator outfit which had been 
in use in the old pit. The mast of 
the first outfit, in fact (shown at the 
upper right-hand corner of the rect- 
angle), was left standing and used 
as a part of the new arrangement of 
equipment. 

To the left, and directly across the 
stripping area, .another mast was set 
up and a track cable stretched be- 
tween the two masts. To this cable 
a cableway carrier was clamped which 
virtually served as a secondary guide 
block for the operation of the scraper. 
By loosening the clamp on the car- 
rier the operator could move the car- 
rier along the cable and thus change 
the line of operation with very little 
trouble. 


This Seraper Removed Topsail and Gravel at McKinney. Pit. 
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Arrangement of Excavating Equipment as Used for Stripping Shown in this Diagram of 
McKinney’s New Pit. 


The cable being high, the scraper 
could be dragged to a good height, 
and in this way a spoil pile 30 feet 
high was built up within a minimum 
space, extending along the upper end 
of the stripping area, as shown by 
the diagram. 


An Ingenious Arrangement 


The location of the excavating 
equipment and the manner in which 
it was operated is also explained by 
consulting the diagram. The line of 
operation is shown as extending from 
the carrier, clamped to the cable way 
just described, the other end being at- 
tached to a tail block located directly 
across and at the lower side of the 
area to be stripped. 

This tail block was moved only 
once during the stripping work (see 
dotted lines in diagram) and as the 
carrier on the cableway between the 
masts also.could easily be unclamped 
and moved, it will readily be seen 


that the task of changing the line of 
operation to reach new portions of 
the stripping area was made simple 
and required but a short time. 


The hoist and guide blocks were 
stationed at the left of the operation, 
and the bucket used was of the 
“Crescent” scraper type, as shown by 
one of the illustrations. Guide blocks 
for the cables were swung from an 
ordinary wooden frame, there being 
a pulley for each of the two cables 
which operated the scraper. The 
hoist was, of course, a two-drum af- 
fair of the type used in ordinary 
slackline cableway excavation work. 


This operation was reported to be 
entirely successful, a space of 300 
by 200 feet having been stripped to 
a depth of 10 feet in a couple of 
months. After the completion of this 
job the scraper outfit was rented to 
Fred E. Thomas for uncovering a 
gravel deposit four miles from Gar- 
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Mast for this Scraper is Mounted on a Sled at the F. E. Thomas Gravel Excavating Job. , 
At 


rett, Ind., along the bank of a small 
creek. 

The deposit at this location was 
covered by 3% feet of overburden, 
loam and dead sand, and consisted 
of an area 150 by 150 feet in dimen- 
sions. Mr. Thomas’ stripping method 
was different from the one just de- 
scribed, in that he used an improvised 
sled upon which a single mast was 
mounted, instead of the two masts 
with cableway stretched between 
them, as did Mr. McKinney. 

This sled-mounted mast was of 
hickory, 35 feet long and 7 inches in 
diameter at the top. Whenever it 
was necessary to change the line of 
operation at the mast the sled was 
pulled toward the hoist with only a 
slight interruption of the work. 

The method of operation was to 
start the scraper at the back of the 
area to be stripped and work a chan- 
nel forward. Then the tail block was 
shifted far enough -to cut another 
channel, leaving a narrow strip be- 
tween. After cutting three or four 
of these, the operator shifted the line 
of operation again and tightened the 
lines so that the scraper was made to 
straddle the middle. In this way the 
dirt left when the channels were dug 
was stripped away. This method 
proved rapid as well as practical. 

Some of the work was in the chan- 


nel of the stream itself. The creek 
bed was covered with blue mud, or 
muck, and progress at that stage of 
the job was somewhat slow, probably 
150 yards a day. All matted roots 
and grubs on the bank were cut off 
about 3 feet above the ground, and 
when in the way they were chained 
to the scraper and pulled out. The 
scraper struck many logs of various 
sizes under the dead sand, but these 
gave little trouble. The bucket 
dragged over the logs, but always re- 
mained loaded, and eventually the 
we were dragged out ahead of the 
oad. 

Mr. Thomas says that the work in 
the bed of the creek could not have 
been performed in any way with 
horses and slip scoops, and that the 
whole job was done at half the cost 
of teams and in one half to one third 
of the time. He estimates the cost 
at 12 to 14 cents a yard for the 3,000 
cu. yd. excavated. 

The space of 150 by 150 feet was 
cleared in ten working days, although 
only two men worked on the job. The 
hoist operator did his own firing, but 
one helper was needed as a signal 
man. The scraper loaded in a short 
distance—about five feet—and_ the 
signal man was needed to signal the 
operator to stop at the right place. 
No plowing was necessary. 
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“No Question About 
1924 


The Continuance of Spring-like 
Weather and Unvarying Op- 
eration Figures of Past 
Few Weeks Augur a 
Good Year 


By Our Eastern Correspondent 


The New Year has opened with en- 
couraging aspects in the eastern dis- 
tricts, and the outlook is decidedly 
favorable for producers, wholesalers 
and dealers. The continuance of 
spring-like weather, while a bar in 
some lines of business, is surely not 
proving any hindrance in the con- 
struction line at New York and vicin- 
ity; on the contrary, it is giving im- 
petus to increased operations and con- 
sequent heavy call for sand, cement 
and kindred materials. There seems 
to be no question whatever as to 1924 
being a good year—at least, this is 
the consensus of opinion among lead- 
ig interests in the industry today. 

With building work showing no re- 
cession in figures established in re- 
cent weeks in the New York district, 
including as well New England, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, the turn of 
the year gives every indication of a 
busy twelve months in road construc- 
tion in this territory, with millions of 
dollars in sight to be placed by State 
and County highway departments to 
such account. It is expected that 
early requirements will be made 
known from these quarters and 
crushed stone, gravel and cement in- 
terests anticipate bookings that will 
insure maximum outputs for a num- 
ber of months. 

The labor situation is growing bet- 
ter all along the line. Taking sand 
and gravel producers in the Raritan 
River section of New Jersey as typi- 
cal of conditions throughout this dis- 
trict, it is found that men are ob- 
tainable in desired number at a wage 
schedule varying from 45 to 50 cents 
an hour; the character of help, also, 
is better. In the construction indus- 
try at Greater New York, a two-year 
wage agreement has been signed 
with the majority of the working 
crafts, allowing an advance in most 
cases of 50 cents a day as a com- 
promise on the $1.00 increase recent- 
ly asked. Stone, crane operators and 
the like are now on a basis of $7.10 
a day, while stone setters will re- 


ceive $12.00 daily, marble cutters 
and setters, $10.50, and stone saw- 
yers, $7.45. 

The wholesale and retail markets 
show hardly any variation in price 
levels. Established figures are hold- 
ing their own and are expected to 
maintain for at least 60 days. Where 
particularly attractive, as in the case 
of cement, it is to lend stimulus to 
winter construction, and current 
totals in this line show that the ef- 
fect is pretty much as_ desired; 
moreover, there is new work coming 
into the field that would very likely 
be withheld under higher price av- 
erages. 

Crushed stone continues at $1.65 a 
cubic yard in carload lots in the 
wholesale market for 1%-in. size, 
while %-in. material shows no change 
from a $1.75 level. Incidentally, 
these same quotations prevailed at 
this time a year ago. Advance or- 
ders are more encouraging than those 
for current account, as is to be ex- 
pected at this time of year, although 
dealers are doing quite well with the 
materials. These supply yards are 
asking $3.25 a cubic yard, delivered. 

In the line of best washed gravel, 
the situation remains uniform, with 
a fair rate of immediate business. 
Stocks are priced at $2.00 a cubic 
yard, both 1% and %-in. sizes in 
cargo shipments, wholesale, and this 
figure seems so well established that 
any forecasting for future trend is 
simply guesswork. New York sup- 
ply dealers are turning the material 
at $3.50 a cubic yard, delivered on 
the job. The latter are keeping up 
with a goodly amount of reserve 
steck, sufficient to handle all current 
demands. 

First grade regular building sand 
is selling at $1.25 a cubic yard in the 
wholesale district, carload lots to con- 
tractors and dealers, as against a 
level of $1.00 at this same time a 
year ago. A fair amount of business 
is going forward, particularly for 
immediate construction operations. 
Supply yards hold to a $2.50 figure 
for material on the job. Fine white 
sand shows no change from $5.00 a 
cubic yard, retail, prevailing for some 
time past. 

Portland cement maintains in good 
call, both in wholesale and retail 
channels. Contractors and dealers are 
paying from $2.50 to $2.60 a barrel 
delivered at New York by motor 
truck, carload lots, while alongside 
dock a figure of $2.15 is current. 
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Record Year in 


Preliminary report on the cement 
industry for the year 1923 just re- 
leased by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, indicates the remarkable 
development which has taken place 
in the manufacture and distribution 
of portland cement during the past 
year. Prior to last year, 1922 was 
the banner year in the industry and 
the following figures show the sub- 
stantial progress which has_ been 
made during the past two years. 


Production (in barrels) 
Shipments (in barrels)............. 
Stocks on hand December 31 


The remarkable record made by 
the industry during 1923 in taking 
care of a demand which has in- 
creased over 40% in two years could 


searcely have been achieved under 
less favorable conditions. The ce- 
ment industry is particularly sensi- 
tive to transportation and fuel situa- 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND 


Cement Industry 


tions and the absence of shortage of 
both these essentials during 192? 
was most helpful. 

Production of portland cement in 
December was nearly 10,000,000 bar- 
rels and shipments were about 6,- 
400,000 barrels, both records for that 
month although showing the usual 
seasonal decline from preceding 
months. 

Stocks of finished cement in manu- 


facturers’ hands increased over 3,- 
1921 1922 1923 
98,842,000 114,789,000 137,377,000 
95,507,000 117,701,000 135,887,000 
11,938,000 9,134,000 10,581,000 


500,000 barrels during the month and 
on December 31, were 10,581,000 bar- 
rels, a quantity exceeded only once 
during the past eight vyears. Ap- 
parently stocks are being accumu- 
lated in anticipation of a continuation 
of the greatly increased demand 
which has developed during the past 
two years. 


STOCKS OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


December, 1923 
Compiled by United States Geological Survey 
Published by Portland Cement Association, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Producing Districts as 


shown in_ Statistical Number Production Shipments Stocks at end of 
Reports of United of Twelve Months Twelve Months December 
States Geological Sur- Mills 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
vey. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Mary- 

* SS eee 22 35,359 30,923 25,354 35,795 31,637 24,594 1,831 2,245 2,939 
2 eae 9 6,966 5,842 5,610 6,853 . 6,124 5,468 653 517 640 
Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 

vania and West Vir- 

BINA... ee eee eee eeee 11 13,460 10,717 8,785 18,215 11,055 8,501 1,058 776 1,078 
Ra coe waxes ce 14 17,507 6,232 5,822 17,448 6,356 5,736 710 622 749 
Tilinois, Indiana and Ken- 

tacky ..........00.0:- 10 21,198 17,763 16,994 20,961 18,243 16,385 1,551 1,415 2,100 
Virginia, Tennessee, Ala- 

bama and Georgia.... 11 7,879 5,940 5,051 7,610 6,149 4,911 452 162 382 
Eastern Missouri, Iowa 

and Minnesota ....... 10 14,005 11,393 9,966 13,618 11,640 9,452 1,855 1,452 1,834 
Western Missouri, Ne- 

braska, Kansas and 

TE sncsws<sece 11 9,810 8,039 6,410 9,557 7,963 6,135 1,142 938 854 
EE DES enis aG cbc kk baie « 5 4,180 38,681 2,665 4,075 3,784 2,514 294 191 296 
Colorado and Utah..... 5 2,441 2,022 1,868 2,388 2,055 1,800 277 176 204 
EE. shah nn en do's 9 11,490 8,419 17,827 11,394 8,682 17,129 360 243 511 
Oregon, Washington and 

ER a 5% nik ose ase 9 3,073 2,949 2,446 3,023 2,925 2,431 398 871 351 

BD teckins Gaeedoas's 126 137,877 113,870 98,298 135,887 116,563 95,051 10,581 9,108 11,938 


Figures represent barrels, 000 omitted. 
One barrel equals our sacks, 


Total Production 
1922—114,790,000 bbls. 
1921— 98,842,000 bbls. 


Total Shipments 
1922——-117,701,000 bbls 
1921— 95,507,000 bbls. 
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Winter No Obstacle 





Cement Mills are Going Right 
Ahead Through the Cold 
Months on a Regular 
Production’ Basis 


The turn of the year shows only a 
slight abatement in production at the 
cement mills in the Lehigh Valley 
section of Pennsylvania, and despite 
the lateness of the season, steady 
operations are the order of the day. 
Incoming orders, while scattered, give 
indication that the majority of the 
mills would find it profitable to main- 
tain the current rate of output 
throughout the winter, but of neces- 
sity, there is expected to be a gradual 
slowing up, for improvements and 
machinery repairs must be made soon 
for forthcoming spring production. 

A number of plants already have 
commenced work in this connection 
in a few departments, and sizable 
orders are expected to go out to ma- 
chinery manufacturers for equipment 
and replacements. The outlook is 
most favorable for heavy business in 
the early months to come, and every 
effort will be made to have the mills 
equipped and ready to meet the call. 
Even now, it is said that several large 
orders have been placed for early 
spring delivery. 

Where possible, manufacturers 
have turned to their stock houses, en- 
deavoring to create sufficient reserves 
to permit necessary curtailment and 
supply the demand in the meantime, 
but only in a few instances has this 
been entirely successful. Good sized 
shipments are still leaving this dis- 
trict to eastern and other points for 
contractors’ accounts as well as sup- 
ply dealers. 

The labor situation needs but slight 
comment. There is little or no visible 
dissension, either with regard to 
wages or working conditions, and 
matters are in a very Satisfactory 
state. 

The mild winter has gone to ease 
the uel question to a negligible mat- 
ter. There is little thought given in 
this respect, for plenty of coal is 
available for all current and imme- 
diate future requirements. The dif- 
ferent mills are well supplied and 
some of the larger plants have 
stocked up far ahead, a situation quite 
in contrast to last winter. 





Following a series of hearings, the 
complaint of cement producers in 
Northampton County against in- 
creases in power rates made by the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
serving this section, has been dis- 
missed by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, with decision in favor of the 
power utility. Four companies were 
prominent in the complaint, these be- 
ing the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Nazareth 
Cement Co., and the Penn-Allen Ce- 
ment Co., with gross power bills 
running to about $1,500,000 per an- 
num. A reduction in this aggregate 
charge of about $500,000 was sought. 
The controversy involved about 7,800 
pages of testimony taken during the 
hearings, covering a careful study of 
the entire situation as set forth by 
witnesses, and cost of production, and 
distribution, operating costs, and the 
like, of the power company. 


The Giant Portland Cement Co., 
Egypt, is maintaining a good rate of 
output at its local mills. Orders on 
hand insure the present basis of out- 
put for a considerable period. The 
company suffered a fire loss a few 
weeks ago, estimated at close to 
$50,000, covering damage to the bag 
house and packing house. Plans have 
been consummated to rebuild. The 
company has_ recently declared a 
dividend of 3% per cent on account 
of accumulated dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock. 


The Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Cop- 
lay, has work under way on exten- 
sions and improvements in its Mill 
C, including the replacement of a 
number of kilns with units of larger 
capacity and modern type, improved 
operating equipment in different de- 
partments, and repairs. They will 
resume production at maximum as 
soon as the work is completed. The 
Public Service Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of the company 
against the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Co., which held that the 
rates charged on limestone shipped 
from Myerstown to the mills at Cop- 
lay and Saylor were unjust and dis- 
criminatory. The Commission’s de- 
cision permits the road to contine the 
present schedule. 

The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
continues under heavy output at its 
large mills at Northampton, Pa., em- 
ploying a regular working force. Ex- 
cept for temporary curtailments nec- 
essary for equipment repairs, it is 
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expected to hold to production at the 
plant through the coming weeks, 
particularly with the continuance of 
present orders. The company has re- 
cently acquired property at Leeds, 
Ala., and plans for the early erec- 
tion of a new bag-manufacturing 
plant there. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa., is one of the active 
producers in this district and large 
shipments have been leaving the 
mill. There is no indication of any 
important change in present opera- 
tions, and it is likely that the com- 
pany will run continuously through 
the winter season. During the holiday 
season, the officials distributed checks 
for a full month’s salary among the 
employes. 

The Peerless Portland Cement Co., 
Union City, Mich., has plans in prog- 
ress for its proposed new mill. on 
peoverty recently purchased at River 

ouge, Detroit, to consist of a num- 
ber of units, with power house, ma- 
chine shop and other auxiliary build- 
ings, and equipped for an annual pro- 
duction of close to 1,500,000 barrels. 
It will cost in excess of $3,000,000, 
with machinery. It will supplement 
the present works at Union City, 
which are to be continued in opera- 
tion. 


The Globe Portland Cement Co., 
McKnight Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
is proceeding with plans for its new 
mill to be located on selected site at 
Dubuque, Iowa. The plant will com- 
prise a number of operating units, 
and is estimated to cost close to $2,- 
000,000, with machinery. #H. - 

truchen, Dakota Building, St. Paul, 
is architect and builder for the work, 
while the Charles L. Pillsbury Co., 
Capital Bank Building, St. Paul, is 
acting as engineer. 

The Trinity Portland Cement Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has arranged for the re- 
building of the portion of its plant 
on Eagle Ford Road, destroyed by 
fire, with loss confined mostly to the 
packing department, estimated at ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

Texas cement mills are commenc- 
ing to advance production, following 
a number of inactive weeks. There 


has been a noticeably increased de- 
mand for material since the turn of 
the year and it is expected that this 
will continue to grow. The different 
mills are not only adding to their 
working forces, but are perfecting 
necessary improvements to equipment 


to permit a continuous run well into 
the spring season. The present mill 
base in this section stands around 
$1.95 and $2.00, corresponding to the 
prevailing rate in other parts of the 
country. 

_ The state of Michigan is consider- 
ing plans for the construction of a 
state-owned cement mill, probably in 
the vicinity of Charlevoix, to furnish 
material for road-building and prob- 
ably other state enterprises. The 
project will involve in excess of 
$225,000, according to present indi- 
cations. 





Magnesite Industry 
Active in Past Year 


The magnesite industry in Cali- 
fornia and Washington was in good 
condition throughout 1923, according 
to the information given out by the 
Department of the Interior, based on 
estimates made by the Geological 
Survey. The active demand for caus- 
tic calcined magnesite was met. The 
dead-burned magnesite trade was not 
so good as it might have been be- 
cause of the large stocks of Austrian 
magnesite imported before September 
1, when the new tariff went into ef- 
fect. 

In 1923 the domestic production of 
calcined magnesite, including dead- 
burned magnesite, will probably ex- 
ceed 70,000 short tons, equivalent to 
154,000 short tons of crude magne- 
site. This is practically three times 
as much as the production in 1922 
and is nearly equal to the peak out- 
put before the war. The production 
was about equally distributed between 
California and Washington. 





The Glenwood Gravel Company, at 
Little Rock, Ark., which will dea! in 
crushed rock, gravel, sand and the 
like, was incorporated with a capital 
of $30,000, of which $400 is sub- 
scribed. 





The Wabash Portland Cement Co. 
of Xenia, Ohio, recently purchased 
two farms lying east of Fairficld, 
Greene County, where the compe2ny 
has been prospecting, which indicates 
the establishment of a cement plant 
in that locality. The two farms to- 
tal about 180 acres. 
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Building the Rutless 
Road 


An Old Forgery Case is Dis- 
missed and _  Disbarred. 
New Incorporations 


By Our Indianapolis Correspondent 


“\fter experimenting for months 
on « gravel road in southern Indiana 
we are confident of having solved the 
problem of taking ruts or corruga- 
tions out of this type of. surface,” 
said A. H. Hinkle, maintenance super- 
intendent of the Indiana state high- 
way commission, to the engineers at- 
tending the Tenth Annual Purdue 
Road School. 

Hinkle’s statement was one of the 
surprises of the road school course, 
and if his experiment proves all he 
claims, the end of the badly corru- 
gated gravel and stone road is in 
sight, and Indiana leaps into nation- 
wide prominence for solution of a 
road maintenance “mystery” that has 
worried engineers of the whole coun- 
try since automotive traffic became 
so intensive. 

The Hinkle method of overcoming 
corrugations consists chiefly of crush- 
ing gravel and stone so it will pass 
through a one-inch screen, and ap- 
plying the dust along with screenings. 
He said the experiment had been 
tried for several months under most 
trying conditions, and to date all ex- 
pectations for its success had been 
realized. So confident is Mr. Hinkle 
of this that the new plan will be 
adopted on all gravel and stone roads 
in the Indiana state system. 

Corrugations are formed in gravel 
roads, according to Hinkle, when traf- 
fic reaches a certain density, and are 
due to the vibration of the car com- 
bine’ with the slipping or “kick back” 
of the drive wheel as it drops into 
the ‘rough of the corrugation. Cor- 
ruga‘ion development is accelerated 
after a rain by water being splashed 
out of the depressions and carrying 
with it some of the gravel and sand. 
This accounts for corrugation de- 
velo; ing faster on flat grades. 

Tl case of the state against Leon- 
ard . Hodgin, president of the Ko- 
kom: Stone Company, charged with 
forgery and filing false claims for 
stone alleged to have been delivered 
to Grant county, was dismissed at 





Marion, Ind., recently following the 
ruling of Sumner Kenner, of Hunt- 
ington, special judge, which upheld 
the motion of the defendant to quash 
the affidavit in the case. The judge 
ruled that prosecution was barred by 
the statute of limitations. Attorneys 
for the state announced to the court 
following the decision that no further 
legal action in the case will be taken, 
and Hodgin was automatically re- 
leased from bond by the court. The 
action by Judge Kenner marks the 
end of a bitterly fought court action 
lasting more than two years. 

The Indiana Cut Stone Club, of 
Bedford, has been incorporated in the 
office of Ed Jackson, secretary of 
state of Indiana, by R. M. Richter, 
Fred Matthews, Arthur Michie, John 
A. Rowe and Theodore C. Penzer, of 
Bedford, and elsewhere. The club is 
capitalized at $5,000 and the purpose, 
the records say, is the maintenance 
of a commercial organization. 

Richter, Matthews and Michie were 
in the Bedford Stone Club Auxiliary, 
Ine., which on December 7 filed dis- 
solution papers with the secretary of 
state. It was an organization with 
$5,000 capital, which dissolved in 
compliance with an order of the 
Hendricks circuit court. Last May, 
the court ordered the club dissolved 
in six months as the result of a com- 
plaint by U. S. Lesh, attorney-gen- 
eral, that it and certain affiliated or- 
ganizations and persons were violat- 
ing the anti-trust law. 

C. W. Stevens of the C. W. Stev- 
ens Sand and Gravel Company, In- 
dianapolis, has announced that pre- 
liminary estimates of the year’s busi- 
ness show that sales of material by 
the company disclosed an increase of 
about 20 per cent over the preceding 
year and a gain of more than 100 
per cent when compared with 1921. 
Sales in 1923 amounted to more than 
$90,000; in 1922, they were $69,000, 
and in 1921, $438,000. “This year’s 
business has been the heaviest in the 
history of the company,” Mr. Stevens 
said. “An active demand for sand 
and gravel, resulting from a large 
amount of street and road construc- 
tion and from the building trades, 
was maintained throughout the en- 
tire twelve months.” 

Capital stock of the Granite Sand 
and Gravel Company, 1801 Kentucky 
avenue, South Bend, Ind., has been in- 
creased in the sum of $330,000. 
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A Busy Year Promised 


Both Stone and Sand and Gravel 
People Continuously Busy, and 
Look for a Good Year 


By Our Louisville Correspondent 


Both the sand and gravel folks and 
the stone crusher people go into the 
new year with a cheerful air and 
every indication of busy times. Their 
January work this year is not quite 
up to a year ago, but that is mainly 
caused by bad weather, which has cut 
down work thus far. On the other 
hand, the past year as a whole broke 
some records. 


The river sand and gravel folks 
here did from a fourth to a third 
more business in 1923 than they did 
in 1922. And since the outlook is 
good to even top that record during 
1924, there is naturally a cheerful air 
of expectancy in the trade as well 
as a fair measure of winter ac- 
tivity. The river diggers were kept 
going later than usual this winter 
because of mild weather and the con- 
tinued demand. 


The E. T. Slider Co. kept their big 
Jumbo digger out at work till about 
the 10th of December, and the Ohio 
River Sand Co. kept their river work 
going even longer, ’till the flood stage 
in the river and the zero weather the 
first of the year caused them to stop. 
Both report a good year’s business, a 
fair volume of winter trade, and 
bright prospects for the spring and 
summer. 


There is promise of busier times 
among the quarry people, too, espe- 
cially in railway work and in road 
building. In addition to the big high- 
way program already mapped out, 
with lots of contracts let, there are 
signs that the railroads will do lots 
of improving that means ballast. So 
it looks good in quarry lines. 


R. B. Tyler, who has had a good 
year in road work and quarry work 
connected therewith, said recently 
that he expects to operate his big 
quarry just out of Louisville which 
remained idle last year, and is look- 
ing forward to a busy year. 

The P. Bannon Pipe Co., which 
operates a shale quarry south of 
town at Coral Ridge to garner ma- 
terial for making sewer pipe and hol- 
low building tile, reports a busy year. 
Also that they are using a shale 
planer at their quarry, which helps 


them get that thorough mix of ma- 
terial that insures uniformity. 

Just across the railroad at the same 
place the Coral Ridge Clay Products 
Co. operates a shale quarry in con- 
nection with the brick and hollow tile 
plant there, but uses a steam shovel 
instead of a shale planer. They too 
have had a big year, and see a bright 
outlook for the new year. 

It is an interesting fact too that 
strip mining with steam shovels in 
Western Kentucky is one of the out- 
standing features of the year’s de- 
velopments in coal. K. U. Meguire, 
president of the Harlan Coal Co., 
Louisville, in a review of the indus- 
try for the year in a local paper, says 
strip mining was first started in the 
western field about four years ago. 
During the past year there were five 
or six new operations of this kind 
started, using a modern type of steam 
shovel having a reach of about 100 
feet, and a capacity of six to seven 
cubic yards. 





Knickerbocker Moves 


Headquarters to Albany 


To secure certain benefits, particu- 
larly lower office rents, the Knicker- 
bocker Portland Cement Corporation 
will shortly move its main offices 
from New York City to Albany, N. 
Y., according to a recent announce- 
ment, which adds that the eighth 
floor of the City Savings Bank build- 
ing in Albany has been acquired for 
the new headquarters. 

The corporation, which is the larg- 
est unit of the International Cement 
Corporation, operates a plant at Hud- 
son, N. Y.. producing 4,500 barrels of 
cement daily. Other units of the In- 
ternational are the Cuban Portland 
Cement Corv.. with a plant at Mariel, 
Cuba, of 2,000 barrel capacity, a 2,500 
barrel plant near Buenos Aires; 
Compania Uruguaya de Cemento 
Portland, Montevideo. of 1,800 bar- 
rels’ capacity; and the Texas Port- 
land Cement Co., Houston and Dallas 
Texas. with a combined output of 
5,000 barrels daily. 

Aside from the economies in office 
expenses exvected through the re- 
moval to Albany, it is believed that 
the barge hauls on the Hudson river, 
and the prospect that that stream 
will be deepened, operated toward the 
decision to transfer headquarters 
from New York City to Albany. 
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Active at Pittsburgh 


The New Year Has Opened 
Bright and Encouraging With 
Excellent Weather for Steady 

Production 


By Our Pittsburgh Correspondent 


Activities among the sand and 
gravel producers at Pittsburgh and 
vicinity are of more than ordinary 
scope for this season of the year, and 
1924 has opened up in a bright and 
encouraging way in this_ section. 
Save for short intervals of high rivers 
and flood predictions in recent weeks, 
operntions have been maintained at 
a good status, and the streams have 
been busy with their cargoes of ma- 
terial for the local and neighboring 
ports. The weather has been unusual- 
ly fine for continuous production and 
| operators have been making the most 
of the opportunity to stock up with 
fair reserves wherever possible. 


The price situation continues satis- 
factory, and figures are running quite 
uniform to those of recent months. 
There is little indication of any 
change within reasonable time and it 
is expected that the spring season 
will see present quotations quite close 
te the existing range. There is a 
fair call for material for immediate 
delivery and sizable advance business 
is also being placed. 

Best quality river sand is averag- 
ing from $1.40 to $1.50 a ton in the 
wholesale market, with supply yards 
quoting from $2.40 to $2.45 for stock 
delivered on the job. Small con- 
sumer orders are quite an item in 
present sales, covering construction 
and other operations now in progress. 


Washed gravel is selling for $2.00 
a yard, delivered on the waterfront, 
while f.o.b. barge, the figure of $1.60 
maintains. With the diggers quite 
active, considerable material has been 
reaching the Pittsburgh market for 
resale, and the supply dealers have 
been quite prominent with their de- 
mancas. 

Crushed stone maintains at a $2.85 
per cubic yard level, both 1% and % 
inch stocks, just as in past weeks, 
and this market is a little lagging in 
interest at the moment. On a ton- 
nage basis, the material is being re- 
taile’ at $2.50, delivered. Portland 
cement is now priced at $2.19 a bar- 
rel, without bags, in the Pittsburgh 












market, and operating under good 


sales. Dealers are asking $3.20 and 
upwards for the standard brands, 
with customray bag rebate of 10 
cents each. 


A transaction of more than ordi- 
nary interest in trade channels at 
Pittsburgh, is that of the recent pur- 
chase of the Iron City Sand Co., by 
new interests. This company is one 
of the oldest and largest producers in 
the local district, having been dredg- 
ing sand and. gravel from the rivers 
for the past 30 years. It was taken 
over for a consideration said to be 
about $2,500,000, the purchase includ- 


ing extensive floating equipment, 
steamers, towboats, barges and 
dredgers. Among the latter, is an 


electric-operated digger that was 
built by the company about three 
years ago at a cost of $250,000. The 
company’s plant has a rated output 
of about 25 carloads per day. The 
new owners plan to expand the busi- 
ness and have arranged for a change 
of company name to the Iron City 
Sand & Gravel Co. A bond issue of 
$850,000 is being sold. a portion of 
the proceeds to be used in connection 
with the proposed extensions. George 
Vang, head of the Vang Construction 
Co., is prominent in the new organi- 
zation, and has been elected presi- 
dent; others interested are Henry and 
James C. Shriver, the latter being 
former city engineer at Cumberland, 
Md., and Thomas B. Finan. 


J. K. Davidson & Brothers are 
maintaining their usual activity on 
the river and hauling sizable quan- 
tities of sand and gravel from the 
Twelve-Mile Island diggings. The 
company has been busy with the in- 
stallation of protection piling on the 
right bank of the Allegheny river, 
near the Herrs Island dam, for the 
Winter season. Inspection work has 
recently been going forward among 
the steamers of the fleet, the steamer, 


“BKlizabeth Smith,” as well as_ the 
“National,” undergoing careful ex- 
amination. 


The Rodgers Sand Co., is giving 
attention to necessary repairs to the 
different vessels of its fleet, as cus- 
tomary at this time of year, and the 
work is expected to require a number 
of weeks. The digger, “Flora,” used 
extensively for sand and gravel pro- 
duction, has been on the company 
docks in the Northside section for a 
complete overhauling. 
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Federal Aid Roads and Other Developments 


By Our Washington Correspondent 


If the plans of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads materialize, and there is no 
reason to believe they will not, every 
town of 5,000 population and many 
smaller communities, reaching 85 to 
90 per cent of the country’s popula- 
tion, will be directly served by the 
federal aid system of highways now 
being developed, according to T. H 
MacDonald, chief of the bureau. 

According to Mr. MacDonald this 
road system is being planned by state 
and government officials on an earn- 
ing capacity basis. Highways are 
being constructed of such surfaces 
and in such locations as will render 
an economic value equal to or ex- 
ceeding the investment required. 
Also, Mr. MacDonald explains that 
40 per cent of the billion-dollar ex- 
penditure each year for roads is be- 
ing devoted to the major or federal 
aid system, and that 60 per cent is 
being paid out for local feeder routes. 

The federal-aid highways now 
completed have a total length greater 
than the equator and nearly one-third 
of the more than 26,000 miles was 
completed within the last fiscal year. 
At the close of the year nearly 
15,000 miles were under construction 
in the various projects and were esti- 
mated to be more than half finished. 
The total amount of federal aid ac- 
tually appropriated up to and includ- 
ing the fiscal year 1923 was $375,- 
000,000, of which $364,250,000 has 
been apportioned among the states. 
The total mileage of highways in ex- 
istence at the time of the passage 
of the federal highway act, as certi- 
fied by the state highway denart- 
ments, was 2,859,575 miles. Under 
the law the maximum mileage thas 
can be included in the entire system 
is 200,170 miles. The mileage in- 
cluded in the 35 systems approved up 
to the close of the year was 111,699 
miles, and the total length of the 
whole system, when it is finally desig- 
nated and approved, will probably not 
exceed 179,000 miles. 

Analysis of the approved systems 
for the 35 states shows that, of the 
1,111 cities of 5,000 population or 
more in these states, 1,049 of them 
lie directly on the approved system. 
When the federal-aid system corre- 
lated with roads constructed by the 
states and counties, as it doubtless 


will be, the remaining cities of this 
class will certainly be connected with 
the main interstate system and one 
will be able to travel from any point 
in the country to almost any hamlet, 
however remote, without leaving an 
improved road for more than a few 
miles at most. The indications are 
that these roads when they are com- 
pleted will pass within 10 miles of 
the homes of 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the United States, considering 
the country as a whole. In some 
states the percentage of the popula- 
tion thus served will be still greater, 
reaching close to 100 per cent in a 
number of instances. 

Construction of highways in the 
western states to connect that terri- 
tory with the east and form trans- 
continental routes has been approved 
by a delegation of representatives in 
Congress from that section meeting 
with state and federal highway off- 
cials. A committee was named to 
confer with the public roads bureau 
in the formation of plans, which 
probably will call for government aid. 
Harvey M. Toy of the California 
highway commission presented the 
views of the states. Representative 
Colton of Utah was named chairman 
of the committee to formulate plans. 

Troubles of the Arkansas people in 
their road building is due neither to 
the federal-aid road act nor its ad- 
ministration, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace declared in a statement, 
in which he stated the abuses due to 
state laws or state administration 
should he corrected bv state authori- 
ties. President Coolidge is deter- 
mined that every power of the gov- 
ernment be used to correct abuses 
and injustices under which Arkansas 
farmers have snffered in administra- 
tion of the highwav laws, Secretarv 
Wallace said. The President, he said, 
is in sympathv with the course the 
Department of Agriculture has fol- 
lowed in withholding federal funds. 
Before any federal aid will be 
granted to Arkansas, the Secretary 
said, all roads on which federal aid 
has been used must be maintained 
pronerly by the state and all old road 
projects which cannot be completed 
without federal aid must be cleaned 
up. According to Secretary Wallace 
most of the Arkansas road districts 
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in connection with which there have 
beer: serious abuses and gross un- 
fairness to the land-owning farmers 
were created before federal aid 
amcunted to anything. Many of 
them had practically exhausted local 
oes before federal aid was called 
or. 

Because of the peculiar road dis- 
trict system adopted in Arkansas 
federal-aid administration has been 
difficult. In April, 1921, it was dis- 
covered that great injustices were 
practiced in these road districts, of 
which at that time there were more 
than 500, but in only 110 of which 
federal aid had been granted. 

A report was made to the governor 
calling attention to conditions. In 
the spring and summer of 1923 rep- 
resentatives of the Department of 
Agriculture held many conferences 
with the governor of Arkansas, mem- 
bers of the legislature and others in 
positions of responsibility, in the ef- 
fort to help them reorganize their 
state highway department and their 
methods of administration. The gov- 
ernor called a special session of the 
legislature to convene September 24. 

The legislature passed an _ act 
known as the Harrelson law. It. is 
better than the old law. The de- 
partment has no intention of making 
any further investigation in Arkansas, 
except as it may be necessary to ad- 
minister federal aid funds justly and 
efficiently. Abuses due to state laws 
or state administration should be 
corrected by state authorities. To 
secure federal aid the law makes 
certain requirements, and it remains 
for the state to meet these. Secre- 
tary Wallace has written to Governor 
McRae, of Arkansas, stating that the 
government is ready to resume fed- 
eral aid on certain highway projects 
provided completed roads “be placed 
on a satisfactory maintenance basis.” 


Representative Clark of Florida, 
member of the House Public Build- 
ings Committee, has introduced the 
first bill to carry into effect Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s recommendation to 
Onzress for an appropriation of 
$5,060,000 a year for ten years to 
catch up with the urgent need for 
new government buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If this bill passes 
It will mean an expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 in public buildings in Wash- 
Ington alone and this, with the nor- 
mal building program which the gov- 
ernment is resuming, will require con- 


siderable building material in the 


next few years. 





‘‘Observations’’ on the 
Cement Industry 


Edward Hungerford, writing in a 
vein and with a typographical setting 
and binding remeniscent of Elbert 
Hubbard and his “Phillistine,’ has 
produced an interesting word picture 
of the Cement industry. 

In a booklet of some 38 pages, at- 
tractively illustrated in colors, with 
sketches of ancient and modern appli- 
cations of this great product of man’s 
building genius, he tells the story of 
how cement was first discovered and 
used, how development and the pres- 
ent extensive and elaborate processes 
involved in its production came about. 

Joseph Aspdin of Leeds, England, 
invented Portland cement about a 
hundred years ago, and named it af- 
ter the building stone obtained from 
the Isle of Portland, which it re- 
sembled in color. This was the re- 
sult of Aspdin’s experiments with the 
“clinker” that was produced in such 
quantities from the old crude method 
of burning the lime rock, when he 
ground it finely and mixed it with 
water and sand aggregates. Yet 
Portland cement did not come into 
extensive use until 1870. Today, as 
the result of dire labor necessity and 
of progress generally, the Concrete 
Age has come into its own. The book 
tells in detail the whole process of 
cement manufacture. 

The 100th anniversary of the in- 
vention of Portland cement will be 
observed throughout the country dur- 
ing 1924. The first American Port- 
land cement plant was built at Coplay, 
Pennsylvania, in 1872, with a capac- 
ity of about 5,000 barrels, by David 
O. Saylor. 





Clyde Hoists 


“You'll take pride in your Clyde,” 
is the slogan which introduces the 
reader to the latest bulletins issued 
by the Clyde Iron Works, on electric 
and gasoline hoists. Bulletin G-3 
deals with electric hoists, and bulletin 
G-4 with gasoline hoists. Twenty- 
four pages are given to G-3 Electric 
Hoists, Silent Chain Drive, with illus- 
tration and Table of Sizes. Bulletin 
G-4 consists of 12 pages on gasoline 
hoists, with illustrations and tables. 
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B. Z. Good Elected President 


At the annual directors’ meeting of 
the Loomis Machine Company of Tif- 
fin, Ohio, manufacturers of the Clip- 
per Blast Handle Drill, held recently, 
Bruce Z. Good was elected president, 
succeeding the late George D. Loomis. 
Mr. Good previously was secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 





B. Z. Good, Newly Elected President of the 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Earl B. Naylor was elected vice- 
president, W. L. Hertzer secretary 
and treasurer and D. L. Mott super- 
intendent. These officers constitute 
the board of directors which was 
chosen at the annual _ stockholders’ 
meeting preceding the _ directors’ 
meeting. 

The Loomis Machine Company is 
one of the oldest in the city, with a 
record of 82 years, having been or- 
ganized in the year 1842. 





Ford to Make Cement 


It is rumored that Henry Ford will 
put into operation at the River Rouge 
plant a cement plant which will make 
1,000 barrels of cement daily from 
blast furnace slag, this cement to be 
used in the building operations of 
the Ford company, it is asserted. 
Cement manufacturing is to be a 
part of the expansion program of 
the Ford Motor Co., which is ar- 
ranging for improvements calling for 
the expenditure of from 110 to 150 
million dollars. 


The Whirlie and the 


No. 2 Convertible 


More than 40 years ago—long be- 
fore the Spanish-American War— 
MecMyler-Interstate started to build 
cranes. “McMyler Whirlies, in fact,” 
says the latest bulletin from the 
press of this company, Bulletin No. 
59, “were the forerunners of modem 
locomotive cranes. That many of 
these whirlies are still operating to- 
day after 25 or 30 years of active 
service pays splendid tribute to the 
sturdy construction and practical de- 
sign embodied in those early ma- 
chines.” 

The No. 2 convertible crane is said 
to have the same rugged characteris- 
tics as the old whirlies that have serv- 
ice records of two and three decades. 
The design and construction details 
that were amply tested by experience 
in these old types have been incor- 
porated in this new crane and shovel. 

The book describes the machine in 
detail, the steam operated mechanism, 
the gasoline engine operated mech- 
anism, the electrically operated mech- 
anism, crawler carbody, tractor wheel 
carbody, railroad carbody, dragline 
operation, railroad ditcher, lifting 
magnet operation, convertible steam 
shovel, locomotive cranes and special 
equipment. 





New Steel Casting Company 

A new manufacturing company t 
be known as the St. Louis Steel Cast- 
ing Company, has been organized by 
Messrs. Joseph Teipel, W. F. Exner 
and F. G. Langbein of St. Louis, for 
the purpose of producing only the 
best grade of steel castings. 

A suitable new plant is in course 
of construction at 100 Malt street, 
St. Louis, where the office is being 
opened about February first. ; 

The new concern expects to be I 
full production not later than March 
15th. The officers are: Mr. Teipel, 
President Mr. Exner, Secretary, al 
Mr. Langbein, Treasurer. 





Test Limestone for Tension 

Tension tests on samples of Ir 
diana limestone recently made at th 
Bureau of Standards, in connectiol 
with the design of lifting devices fo 
hoisting large blocks of stone, showed 
values ranging from 300 to Ti 
pounds, with an average of 5 
pounds per square inch. 
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SAND 


AND 


GRAVEL 
OPERATORS 

who are interested 
in better methods 





will find much valuable information 
in our new catalogue No. 20. This 
catalogue contains a wealth of useful 
data and information on pumping 
operations. 

In addition to valuable pumping 
information, Catalogue No. 20 does 
much to explain why Morris pumps 

See PeQHANDBOOK are making good in cae part of the 
Pages 293-294-295 world. It shows you what you may 
expect in your plant from a Morris 

Pump. 

Your copy is ready and at your re- 
quest will be mailed immediately. 


Write for it today. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


79 Milk 8t., Penobscott Bldg., Realty Bidg., H. A. Paine 
a — Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N.C. Heuston, Texas 
8 Cortian treet 217 N. Jefferson St., Forrest Bidg., Engineers Bldg., 

New York City Chicago, III. Philadelphia, a. Cleveland, Ohie 
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The Erie Peerless Bucket 


As an all-round contractors’ 
material handlers’ two-line bucket, 
the Erie Peerless is designed “to 
meet the requirements of hard dig- 


ging, severe service and maximum 
production,” says a 


and 


Southern District 


Cement Men Confer 


The southern district of the Port- 
land Cement Association held a con- 
ference in Atlanta, Ga., early in Jan- 
uary, attended by district delegates, 





new folder gotten out 
by The Erie Steel Con- 
struction Company of 
Erie, Pa. “Special care 
has also been given to 
that part of the design 
which relates to its 
adaptability to the dif- 
ferent types of cranes, 
derricks, and hoisting 
mechanisms, thereby 
relieving the user of 
the cost and annoyance 
of purchasing extra 
buckets to meet his 
changing conditions.” 

It is claimed for the 
Erie that it will dig 
bank sand and gravel, 
earth and clay, dry or 
underwater, equally 
well, and also will han- 
dle all bulk material 
such as coal, ore, slag 
and crushed stone, 
heaping to overflowing 
at almost every grab. 
It is fast in dumping 
and has great closing 
power. The design is 
simple, with few parts 
and large bearings 
throughout. 

The Erie Peerless 
Bucket is built entirely 
of steel, to stand up 
under hard usage. All 
moving parts. are 
bushed. It is made in 
eight sizes, as follows: 

yd., %4 yd., 1 yd., 
1% yd, 1% yd., 2 yd., 
2% yd., and 3 yd. Full description 
is given in the folder. 





Bellrose Cand Co., Inc., Ottawa, 
Ill., has been incorporated by Vernon 
K. Bellrose, R. A. Gren, Thos. H. Bell- 
rose. Headquarters are in the Cen- 
tral Life Building. 





The Perryville, N. Y. plant of the 
Worlock Stone Co. is to be rebuilt, 
according to announcement made fol- 
lowing the settlement of its cases 
against insurance companies. 


a eae choy tg? Ae phat: 


field engineers and members of the 


association. A number of concrete 
structures in Atlanta were inspected, 
among them being the Marietta build- 
ing, which is constructed entirely of 
reinforced concrete and pronounced 
one of the finest pieces of work of its 
kind in the United States. 
Representatives from eight sout iern 
states attended the conference. J. 
Marshall, Jr., district engineer, was 
host to the visitors. There was al 
interesting display of machiuery 
made by the W. E. Austin Co. 
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Hendrick Screens 


Stone, Gravel, Rock and the Lime Industry 


We make screens of any description to meet individual 
requirements. 


We carry one of the largest stocks of plate and sheet steel 
in the United States and with our extensive manufacturing 
equipment your delivery problem is solved. 


dé 
ate ee Radi 


Hendrick Elevator Buckets 


Made up in any desired size and shape 
Data sheets for your Screen and Bucket orders will be 
mailed upon request. 
We also make Conveyor Trough and Flights, Stacks, Tanks, 
Chutes, Hoppers, Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction. 


Ask for Perforated Metal Hand Book 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARBONDALE, PA. 


SALES OFFICES AND AGENCIES 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Hazleton, Pa. Philadelphia 
Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. 
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Flexibility in Couplings 


As a principle, yy in ma- 
chine couplings has long been con- 
sidered a desirable accomplishment. 
It is claimed for Falk-Bibby Flexible 
Couplings that they put into practice 
that which has been accepted as a 
proper theory for cushioning hea 
shocks and damping out torsiona 
oscillations. 


This coupling, used for the trans- 
mission of power between shafts of 
slight parallel or angular misalign- 
ment, attempts no actual displace- 
ment of rigid parts within clearances 

rovided for that purpose, nor does 
it utilize rubber or any other soft ma- 
terial for accomplishing its results. 

It consists, rather, of especially 
constructed grid springs of tempered 
steel, through which power ‘is trans- 
mitted between two flanges. The 
elastic properties of these springs af- 
fords true flexibility in the full sense 
of the term and marks a long step 
forward in the smooth transmission 
of power from one machine to the 
one connected with it. 

The feature of this coupling which 
has attracted the especial attention 
of engineers is the — of the 
springs in engaging wi ves 
around the fe wane of the ges. 
These grooves, which flare inwardly 
towards each other, fit the springs at 
the ends farthest apart giving the 
coupling extraordinary shock absorb- 
ing facility and torsional resiliency. 

The flexibility of the springs, they 
say, is always properly proportioned 
to the load. Under a light load each 
bar or element is flexed between 
—_ separated by the maximum dis- 

\ s the load increases the 


—— 


springs wrap themselves around th 
walls of the grooves, with their 
wardly flaring construction, and ¢ 
proper curvin 

makes it possible for the increasigj 
load to shorten the effective span § 
each spring bar, thus causing it 
offer greater resistance to flectigz 
without increase of strees. i 

The manufacturers claim a high de. 
gree of torsional flexibility, wit 
greater resistance to increasing 
torque, is thereby produced. 

This coupling’s bags a | parts are 
enclosed in a floating shell which pre 
vides space for the packing of lubr 
eant. The shafts are aligned as cag 
ily as with flange couplings, and dit 
connection is accomplished quickly by 
simply releasing the shell and re 
moving the springs around the pe 
riphery of the flanges. 

All working parts—flanges and 
springs—are of steel. Distin ctive 
construction principles make it pos- 
sible for this coupli ¢ to be smaller, 
lighter and more easily disconnected. 





Cement Cost Comparatively 
Low 


Prospective home-builders who 
complain at the cost of building ma- 
terials might be surprised to leam 
that the cost of cement is a small per- 
centage of the total cost of building, 
varying from about 2 per cent in an 
ordinary dwelling to about 7 per cent 
in the cost of a reinforced concrete 
structure. In dollars, a variation of 
10 cents a barrel in the market price 
of cement makes a total difference of 
about $5 for each $10,000 spent in 
housing construction. 








